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Fow to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Hotes. 


BY W. G. MCNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music. 


EAR TRAINING. 
Division IV.—STANDARDS V. AND UPWARDS. 


Code Requirement. 


To imitate and afterwards name the notes of a simple 
diatonic phrase consisting of not more than four tones, 
which the examiner may sing or play twice, each time 
first giving the Dod chord. 


Example :— 
snrdiidmils jjd@'1td@ jis 1s @ | 


This test should only be applied to the more advanced 
children of this division. Should special aptitude be 
shown they may be asked to name the “ime of an easy 
passage sung twice to them by the examiner. 


185. Methods of practising ear exercises consisting of 
Phrases formed by contiguous scale tones were fully 
described in sections 109 to 117 (/anuary, 188). The 
test for Division IV. does not expressly exclude leaps. 
Pupils should, therefore, be practised in phrases formed 
from tones at all intervals apart in the scale. The word 
diatonic limits the test to the use of the uninflected tones 
of the common scale, viz., doh ray me fah soh lah te 
toh! and excludes the use of fe ta and other chro- 
matically-named tones. But in this case, as in others, it 


8 Not wise to restrict practice to the minimum of the 
attainment looked for. 


186. The possible leaps from tone to tone cannot be 
Classified and graded in sets of two tones. A systematic 
aye of the following exhaustive arrangement of all 

¢ leaps (by which is meant all intervals wider than 
seconds) to be found in the range doh to doh' could not be 


relied upon to materially ai i 
VOL. Ix, erially aid pupils. 





Leaps in the range doh to doh', 
t ad 
a! 

a 

a! 

a' 

a! 

8 

s | 


to m or f 
to or 
to or 
to or 
to or 
to or 
to or 
to door r 


arteamean ea 


222232 }@ 


(42 leaps in all). 


Such a system of practice leaves out of account (1) the 
influence of one interval upon another in a phrase of 
three or more tones ; (2) the general tendency of the ear 
to find repose, or, in other words, a key tone in every phrase, 
without regard to the foregoing key established ; and (3) 
the modifying effect of range. 


187. The constant aim of the teacher must be to ingrain 
a habit of observation, and’ to stimulate attention by 
variety in the form of the exercises given. Good and bad 
pupils are alike repelled by a monotonous repetition in 
the manner of presenting exercises. The following are 
plans that have been found useful. 


PLANS FOR STUDYING EAR TESTS INCLUDING LEAPs, 


188. The scale to be sung up or down to /aa and one 
tone to be omitted. The pupils to discover the name of 
the omitted tone. At first the range doh to doh' to be em- 
ployed. Then the range soh, to soh. Afterwards any 
other octave range, as from lah, to lah or te, to te, &c., 
can be sung, but in these cases it will be well for pupils to 
find out the scale employed before a tone is omitted 
from it. 


189. Pupils to find out which of two descrived ways of 
ending a four-toned phrase is sung by the teacher. The 
teacher writes on the board or points on the modulator 
that he will sing 


drmsordrna d 


and asks the es to name the last tone. The end tones 


at first should be widely different. Later on the two 

phrases should be wholly different. The following are 
specimens :— 
(a)d r ms ord! ()drm—s orl 
drm—torl drm—l ort 
drm—d ort drm—dort 
and so on from rm f, mf 8, etc, etc. 

U 
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()raf—lordrn—s (¢d)slt—norfsl—r 
nfs—r'orrnf—t dt l—norr'd't—n 
sfn—dordtl—r rnf—tornfs—d' 
190. Pupils to tell the last tone of four, the first three 

being known. The teacher to be at liberty to sing any 

tone at the end. At first the last tone should be under- 
stood to be farther up or down in the direction of the 
three known tones sung. 
Ascending Phrases. 
droll drs 
reafd fs il 
nfs r' s lt 

Descending Phrases. 
lon @dtil 

d Fe 

t, s fmd 

The last tone, reversing direction. 

Beg. dtir' 

nfsd s fmt 

raf t, lsf @ 


d' t 
l s 
fn 


191. The Fourth-Step Coloured Modulator,* on which 
dm d@' are coloured black, r t red, and f 1 blue, afford 
another means of varying exercises. The teacher asks 
which way he arranges the black notes, or which blue and 
black, or red and blue notes he sings. The arrangement 
of the scale on the blackboard as follows :— 


doh' 


te 
lah 
soh 
fah 
ne 
ray 
doh 


or the use of coloured chalk will, of course, equally assist 
differentiation. 


192. Exercises in a given confined range are fairly easy 
to most pupils. The teacher says, ‘ Tell me how I arrange 
dmfs, or f 1 td) &c. Orhe may say, ‘I will sing 
four tones in any order, not going higher than 8 or lower 
than d,’ and he then sings, say, d r f 8, or 8 f rm, or 
frnar, &c. 


193. Another form of exercise very encouraging to weak 
and probably, therefore, despairing pupils, is to invite the 
discovery of a tone when three others are known. The 
teacher writes on the board, say, 


. oS awe 
d fon 


and asks for the name of the second tone he sings. 


194. Demonstrations of mental effects should be given 
repeatedly. The contrast of one effect with another 
greatly assists pupils to know what to listen for. Thus 
the teacher may say, ‘Listen and tell me whether I end 
with grave, serious fah or keen, bright expectant te,’ and 
he then sings to /aa, 


oO oO 
dsndfordasst 





* J. Curwen and Sons, Warwick Lane. / 


/ 
4 





' oe Rey 
~~ fy 


The distinction between me and ray—at first hard to feel 
—may be brought out in a similar manner. The teacher 
says, ‘I will end with the calm, peaceful me, or the prayerful 
ray that seems to be asking for the doh below.’ He then 
sings to /aa 
in wr 
dmsnmnnmordasrrr 


And so on with other tones. 


195. The value of the practice of vocalising (¢.¢., singing 
to aa) as an aid to ear training, has already been men- 
tioned. At this stage the vocalising practice may, with 
advantage, take the following form :— 


Vocalising for Ear Training. 

Teacher sings the doh chord and asks the class to 
sol-fa one of the specimen code tests given below. He 
then repeats the doh chord, and asks the class to vocalise 
the same test. A more elementary form of this exercise 
is for the teacher to sol-fa the test, and the class to 
vocalise. A more advanced form is for the class to 
vocalise the test without first sol-faing it or hearing it 
sol-faed. The test to be sung should be written on the 
board, because pupils easily forget what they were asked 
to sing. 


196. Written exercises should be given occasionally in 
order that the teacher may ascertain exactly the ability 
and needs of the class. Such exercises should not be 
confined to phrases of four tones. A simple single chant 
or an easy hymn tune without divided puises is not much 
more difficult to write down by ear than a short phrase, 
provided the longer exercise is sung slowly and each sec- 
tion repeated several times. The slate or paper of each 
pupil should be prepared by the writing down of numerals 
indicating the number of tones to be sung or the number 
of tones in each line. After the first hearing of a chant 
or hymn tune the working of a pupil will — present 
gaps that clearly indicate which tones of the line to look 
sharp after on the second or third hearings. £. ¢., 


Chant partly taken down. 
fc £' ¢° 3 "4 7 wee 
d s n t @ d 
Hymn Tune—partly taken down. 
oe: 3°26) Se 
r n r 
i... 
r ae 
a’ ee ee 
If the numerals are not employed the tones named will 
necessarily be written down in a disorderly manner. 


198. The following are tests within the requirements of 
the Code. When applied they should in every case be 
preceded by the doA chord. 

SPECIMEN EAR TESTS FOR Division IV. 
(Within the Code.) 

Doh as C or D. Range within t,—#'. 
dnresaiinrdilijse fl si 
nrilsiianf t+ dijd r f nmi 
td@nsijs 1 f nijf tm ri 
laefris@nafijr t @ fil 

Doh as F, G, or A. Range within s,—f. 
s t+ r diid s,m rijd 1, t dijd 
rds tiid f 1, tila r s, dijd 
qf, lain rs Lid & r si), 
nr s, diis,1,f mit d s, Lid 


BS (Zo be continued.) 
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Practical Vindergurten Lessons for English Elementary Schools. 


A box of cubes 
should be passed to 
each child. It should 
be described as to its 
number of faces, 
edges, corners. ° 


The box should 
then be opened (see 
Box Drill below), 
and the children will 
see that it contains 
something of the 
same shape as the 
box, only a little 
smaller. The child- 
ren might then count 
the number of faces, 
edges and corners, 
and be told that we 
call this a cube. 


They should then 
be allowed to push 
the cube, when they 
will discover that it 
falls to pieces. These 
pieces should be 
counted and each one 
examined ; they will 
then see that it is a 
cube like the large 
one and like the box. 


This would really 
be found sufficient for 
one lesson, especially 
as the Box Drill will 
be quite new to them. 


The Drill is as fol- 


lows _— 


a Draw out the 
lid about half an 


inch, 


2. Turn the box 
Over, 


+ Draw out the lid and hold it up ‘in the right | 














] 


























BY MRS. MORTIMER, 


Lecturer at the Home and Colonial Training College. 


VII. 
Girt Il ].—continued. 


EXAMPLES OF Lessons.—Forms of Life. 


a aa 
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Can, 
HOt 


‘eA 
Sp 
, bal 


xg 


" Plate IIT. 


4. Lift off the box 
and hold it up in the 
left hand. 


5. Place the lids 
in the boxes, 


6. Place the boxes 
orderly upon the 
table. 


In subsequent les- 
sons, the children 
should be allowed to 
build some of the 
various Forms of Life, 
and useful informa- 
tion should be im- 
parted to them by 
means of conversa- 
tion as the building 
progresses. 


For instance, sup- 
pose the children were 
to build a train— 
when all the foftms 
were built correctly 
the teacher would 
ask: — ‘Have you 
ever seen anything 
like this? What shall 
we call it?’ The 
teacher should then 
lead a conversation 
about atrain. When 
do you go in the 
train? What must 
you get before you 
go into it? Where do 
you get the ticket? 
What must you give 
for it? Where do 
you stand _ while 
waiting for the train? 
On what part of the 
platform ought you 
to stand ? Why? 


What ought you to do when the train comes? What 


| must you be careful about when in the train? What 








— 


ct ma se 
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must you do when the train stops at the station you 
want? A description of the train, of the men engaged 
on the train, and in the station, of the different things 
seen on the platform, &c., would also be given by 
the children, assisted by the teacher. 


Some of these o 
would form the sub- 
jects for future les- 
sons. 


III. Forms of Knowledge. 


As it has been already said, these afford instruction 
relative to number, By means of the cubes the 
children are able to count, add, subtract, multiply, 

and divide. They 
first should learn to 

B count to 8 forwards 








and backwards. 











EEC 


They should also 








Il, Forms of Beauty. 


be taught to add and 
subtract 1, 2 and 3, 




















” 








These forms are 
very numerous, and 
are easily made. 
Four of the cubes 
should be made to 
form the central 
figure or ground 
form, and the others 
should be placed 








4 





as far as 8. Thus:— 
The children placing 
one cube and then 
another by the side 
of it say ‘1 cube 
and 1 cube make 
2 cubes.’ Next place 
2 cubes and 1 cube, 
and after adding 











round in a variety 
of symmetrical posi- 


them together say 
*2 cubes and 1 cube 








tions. 








But it must be re- 
membered that in 
order to get forms of 


S 





make 3 cubes.’ Next 
place 3 cubes and 1 
cube, and after adding 
them together say 
* 3 cubes and 1 cube 






























































ee ae make 4 cubes,’ and so 
change of position ana ty calte 
on one side must be ® d P pee ae: 
accompanied by a porns bt 
corresponding move- | ; 
ment on the opposite. 4 The children 
These forms, some- —— = en as should repeat _ this 
times called Star | several times while 
forms, are built only pointing to the cubes, 
one cube high, and and afterwards should 
Plate LV. be asked a few simple 


consequently 
sent surfaces. 


repre- 


The most natural ground-form would be the one 
formed by removing the four top cubes, thus leaving a 
solid square. 


The removed cubes are placed at the centre of 
each side of this solid square. (Plate III, A., fig. 1.) 
By moving each cube on to the cube to the right of it 
the ‘wind-mill’ is produced (fig. 2) ; this would lead 
to a conversation about the windmill, and a song 
might be sung about it. By moving each cube half a 
square to the right fig. 3 will be formed, and so on. 
Another ground-form consists of a diagonal cross 
(Plate IIL, B., fig. 10), another of an upright cross 
(Plate 1V., C., fig. 16), the cubes being moved round 
these in a similar way to that of the previous ground- 
form. Many other forms of beauty will occur to the 


thoughtful teacher, but want of space prevents them | 


being described here. 


questions, only refer- 
ring to the cubes when a mistake is made, < 


To teach subtraction the children should put out 
1 cube, then take 1 cube away and repeat ‘1 cube 
from 1 cube leaves no cube.’ 


Then put out 1 cube and add another. Then 
repeat ‘1 cube and 1 cube make 2 cubes,’ take away 
| 1 cube from the 2 cubes, there is 1 cube left. Repeat 
* 1 cube from 2 cubes leaves 1 cube.’ Then put out 
2 cubes and add another, which makes 3 cubes, take 
1 cube away, 2 cubes are left, Repeat ‘1 cube from 
3 cubes leaves 2 cubes.’ This should be continued 
until the children learn ‘1 cube from 8 cubes leaves 
7 cubes.’ At every step founding the subtraction 00 
the addition which has been already learnt. 





The addition and subtraction of 2 and 3 should be 
treated in the same way. ‘To teach multiplication of # 


| first place out two cubes, ask ‘How many cubes?” 
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| 
‘How many twos?’ Then children repeat ‘one two 
| and, if required, eighths. 
the children count them ‘1 two’ ‘2 twos ;’ add them | 


makes 2.’ Another two being placed in the same row, 


together, then repeat ‘2 twos are four.’ Another 2 
to be placed in the same row, children count them, 
‘1 two,’ £2 twos,’ ‘3 twos,’ add them together, then 
repeat ‘3 twos are 6.” 


Another two to be placed in the same row, children | observed in building these various forms. 


to count them ‘1 two,’ ‘ 2 twos, ‘3 twos,’ ‘4 twos’ 


This table should be repeated several times, children | 


pointing to the cubes, 
and afterwards simple 


questions should be 5: 
asked, reference 

being made to the 

table if necessary. 


Division is the re- 
verse of multiplica- 
tion. The table is 
formed in the same 
way, and the children 
are asked ‘How 
many cubes are 
here?’ ‘2.’ ‘How 
many twos?? Then 
repeat ‘There is 1 
two in 2.’ Children 
then count out four 
cubes. ‘How many 
cubes?’ ‘Four.’ ‘How 
many twos?’ Then 
repeat ‘There are 
2 twos in 4, &e. 
The cube may also 
be divided to give 
the ideas of halves, 
quarters, eighths, &c. 
(See Plate V.). Z.g., 
the children should 
have the whole cubes 























The halves can then be divided to show quarters, 


The children will soon learn that 4 quarters make 
1 whole cube, and that 2 quarters make one half, and 
SO on, 


There are some rules that should always be 


The following are some of the most important :— 


1. The cubes must 

_ always be presented 

am, to the children as one 
whole cube. 


2. The child should 
leave the cubes as 
one whole cube, #.¢., 
should be taught at 
the end of the lesson 
to neatly return the 
cube to the box. 
(See Box drill). 


3. All the cubes 
must be used, 

















4. New forms 
should spring as_ it 
were out of the old; 
that is to say, there 
should be the least 
possible alteration, so 
that the child can see 
the old one merged 
into the new form, 





5. The teacher 
should always talk 
about the objects 
made, and encourage 
the children to do the 





in front of them, and 
the teacher, dividing 
her cube into two 
parts (Plate V., A), 
gets the children to 


same, 


6. A name should 

















imitate her. * What 
have Idone?’ ‘ Now 
what have you done?” 


Repeat ‘I have 
divided my cube into 


be given by the chil- 
dren to the object 


made, and if possible 
the teacher should 
keep to that name. 


Sever tone. 





7. The teacher 





two parts,’ The parts 


must be careful to 


to be examined. The Plate V. guard against the 


children will discover 

that each part is exactly like the other, that each 
contains 4 cubes. To be told that each part is one 
half, *‘ How many halves?’ Join the cube again 
and repeat ‘I divide my cube into two halves,’ 


Now the cube can be divided into halves another 
ve The teacher lifting off the top cubes (Plate 
»C.), says ‘What have I done?’ ‘Yes, I have 
divided my cube into two parts. What can you tell 
me about each part? Each consists of 4 cubes— 
= is one half. Now can anyone find another way 
- livide the cube into halves? (Plate V., B.) That 
rl, all see how Mary has done it. She has taken 
the front from the back part. 





children destroying 
anything they have made; she must check all untidi- 
ness or carelessness, and prevent children taking one 
another’s cubes, 


8. Encourage the children to invent forms, and 
guard against sameness. 


9. As an encouragement the teacher, with the 
assistance of the children, might build a large building 
with several of the children’s cubes. 


10, The cubes must be put away in the same 


order as they are received. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARCHING SONG. 





In marching time. 
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1. In the schoolroom here we stand; Now a( 1 )joy-ous, hap- omy Rea-dy all inline formarching round the 
2. When of sit - ting still we tire, Thro’the si - lent stu- dy hour, \\ hen we feel we can no lon - a - et 
3. There are some wholike to play, And from schoolto run a-way, Lut we think they’re very fool-ish thus to 
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room, rounl the room; Shoul-ders(2)back, and head e- rect, While so care-ful-ly we set On the 

be, qui + ct be; ‘Then our teach-er bids us rise, Gives us health-y ex - er-cise— Ei - ther 

do, thus to do; We are quite as hap-py here As we can be an - y-where, And we 

(%)i 5-0 \—-~-——-. SSS LS — \— 
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floor each foot in per- fect time and tune. 
march-ing, or gym-nas-tics, as you sce, (3) Left! right! left and right we're march - ing! 
know we're learn-ing what is aon ‘and true. 























2. 
~ a ee a 
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All inline, andtime, and tune: Like young sol-diers now will we In our pla-c ces try to 
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All in line, and time, and tune: Like young sol-diers now we'll try to be, While we're 
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(:) Stand in order, ready to march, (2) Suit the action to the words. (3) March here vo the end of the Chorus, and then stand again in line. 





25, 


30. 


40, 


45. 
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Shahspere’s ‘Macbeth.’ 


BY J. L. KINTON, B.A,, 


Late Lecturer on English Literature at the Westminster 


Training College. 


VIII. 
Act II. Scene Il. 
Knocking within, Enter a Porter. 
Porter. —Here’s a knocking indeed ! If a man were porter 
of hell-gate, he should have old turning the key. | Avock- 
ing within.| Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, ’i 
the name of Beelzeebub? Here's a farmer, that hanged 
himself on the expectation of plenty: come in time; 
have napkins enow about you; here de sweat for 't. 
[ Anocking within.| Knock, knock ! ho’s there, in the 
other devil’s name? Faith, here’s an equivocator, that 
could swear in both the scales against either scale ; who 
committed treason enough for Gods sake, yet could not 
equivocate to heaven ¢ Ocomein, equivocator. [Anock- 
ing within.}] Knock, knock, knock! Who’s there? 
Faith, here’s an English tailor come hither, for stealing 
out of a French hose : come in, tailor ; here you may roast 
your goose. [A'nocking within.) Knock, knock ; never 
at quiet! What are you? But this place is too cold for 
hell. I'll devil-porter it no further: I had thought to 
have let in some of all professions, that go the primrose 
way to the everlasting bonfire. [Anocking within.] Anon, 
anon! I pray you, remember the porter. 
[Opens the gate. 


The same, 


Enter MAcvuFF and LENNOX. 
Macd.—Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bed, 
That you do lie so late? 
vrier.—Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
cock, 
Macd,—Is thy master stirring ? 


Enter MACBETH. 
Our knocking has awaked him ; here he comes. 
Lenn,—Good morrow, noble sir. 
Macb,— 
Macd.—Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 
Macbh,— Not yet. 
Macd.—He did command me to call timely on him: 
I have almost slipp’d the hour. 
Macb.— I'll bring you to him, 
Macd,—I know this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet ’tis one. 
Macb.—The labour we delight in physics pain, 
This is the door, 
Macd.— I'll make so bold to call, 
For ’tis my limited service. 
Lenn. —Goes the king hence to-day ? 
Macb.— He does : he did appoint so. 


Lenn. —The night has been unruly ; where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down, and, as they say, 
Lamentings heard i’ the air, strange screams of death, 
And prophesying with accents terrible 

Of dire combustion and confused events 

New hatch’d to the woeful time: the obscure bird 
Clamour’d the livelong night : some say, the earth 
Was feverous and did shake. 


Mach.— T’was a rough night. 


Lenn.—My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 


[Exit 


Re-enter MACDUFF. 
Macd.—O horror, horror, horror! Tongue nor heart 
Cannot conceive nor name thee ! 
Macb,— 


Lena.— What's the matter ? 


Macd.—Confusion now hath made his masterpiece ! 
Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 

The Lord’s anointed temple, and stole thence 

The life o’ the building, 


Good morrow both, 





5°. 


Macb.— What is ’t you say ? the life? 
ZLenn.—Mean you his majesty ? 


Macd.—Approach the chamber, and destroy your sight 
With a new Gorgon: do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves, 
[Zacunt Macbeth and Lennox. 
Awake, awake ! 
Ring the alarum-bell. Murder and treason ! 
Banquo and Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! up, up, and see 
The great doom’s image ! Malcolm! Banquo ! 
As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprites, 
To countenance this horror. Ring the bell. [Be// rings. 


Enter LADY MACBETH. 


Lady Macb.—What's the business, 
That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house? speak, speak ! 


Macd.— O gentle lady, 
"Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 

The repetition, in a woman’s ear, 

Would murder as it fell, 


Enter BANQUO, 

O Banquo, Banquo ! 
Our royal master’s murder’d, 
Lady Macb.— 
What, in our house ? 
Bang.— Too cruel any where. 
Dear Duff, I prithee, contradict thyself 
And say it is not so, 


Woe, alas! 


Re-enter MACBETH and LENNOX, 


Macb,—Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time; for from this instant 
There’s nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown and grace is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 

Is left this vault to brag of. 


Enter MALCOLM and DONALBAIN, 
Don.—What is amiss? 


Macb,— You are, and do not know’t : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 

Is stopped; the very source of it is stopp'’d, 

Macd.—Y our royal father’s murder’d, 

Male.— O, by whom? 

Lenn.—Those of his chamber, as it seem’d, had done’t ;: 

Their hands and faces were all badged with blood ; 

So were their daggers, which unwiped we found 

Upon their pillows : 

They stared, and were distracted ; no man’s life 

Was to be trusted with them, 

Macb,—O, yet I do repent me of my fury 

That T did kill them, 

Macd.— Wherefore did you so? 

Macb.—Who can be wise, amazed, temperate and furious, 

Loyal and neutral, ina moment? No man: 

The expedition of my violent love 

Outrun the pauser reason. Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin laced with his golden blood, 

And his gash’d stabs look’d like a breach in nature 

For ruin’s wasteful entrance : there, the murderers, 

Steep’d in the colours of their trade, their daggers 

Unmannerly breech’d with gore :. who could refrain, 

That had a heart to leve, and in that heart 

Courage to make’s love known ? 

Lady Mach,— Help me hence, ho ! 

Macd,—Look to the lady. 

Male, [Aside to Don,|—Why do we hold our tongues, 

That most may claim this argument for ours ? 

Don, [Aside to Mal.|—What should be spoken here, 
where our fate 

Hid in an auger-hole, may rush, and seize us? 

Let’s away ; 

Our tears are not yet brew’d. 

Male, [Aside to Don.\— 


Nor our strong sorrow 
Upon the foot of motion. 
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Bang.— Look to the lady : up ’) would find it difficult, without dishonest ingenuity, 


[Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 
That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 
110, And question this most bloody piece of work, 
‘To know it further. Fears and scruples shake us : 
In the great hand of God I stand, and thence 
Against the undivulged pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice. 
Macd.— And so do I, 
AlL—? So all. 


115. Afach,—Let's —— put on manly readiness, 
And meet i’ the hall together. 
All, Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Malcolm and Donalbain. 

Male.—What will you do? Let’s not consort with them : 
‘To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy. I'll to England. 

120, Don.—To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep up both the safer : where we are, 
‘There's dagger's in men’s smiles ; the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 
Male.— ‘This murderous shaft that’s shot 
Hath not yet lighted, and our safest way 

125. Istoavoidthe aim, ‘Therefore, to horse ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But shift away; there's warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself when there's no mercy left. [Zxeunt. 


In the former part of this scene (still laid in the court- 
yard) the knocking (ii. 57, 69) is continued, and a 
porter makes his appearance to open the gate, but before 
doing so he facetiously and profanely imagines himself 
to be ‘ porter of hell-gate.’ At every repetition of the 
knocking he supposes that some sinner is seeking 
admission, and as he satirically describes each succes- 
sive applicant’s fitness for the awful place, he pretends 
to let him in. Such mixture of comedy with tragedy 
is not unusual in the Elizabethan, though contrary to 
the principles of the classic, drama. Shakspere uses it 
freely, evidently for the purpose of relief (see i. 6). 
The genuineness of the present passage has been 
doubted, but its powerful diction and humour are 
decidedly Shaksperian, Of a similar character (but 
fuller and less harsh) is the Gravedigger scene in 
Hamlet ; here, as there, the author acts as a moral 
teacher, notwithstanding the apparent unseemliness of 
the form in which the facts of death and eternity are 
advanced, 


1.—//e should have old turning the key. He would have plent 
of opening the gate (to let people in). The word ‘old’ 
is used in the derived sense of much, great, abundance 
of. See M.W, of W. i. 2, 5: ‘ There will be an c/4 
abusing of . . . the King’s English.’ M. of V. iv. 2, 
16: ‘ We shall have o/d swearing.’ 2 H IV. ii. 4, 22: 
* There will be o/d utis’ [fun] : the special meaning (as 
in proper, single, dear, etc., see note on i. 3, 140) is 
peculiar to the Tudor age. 
5.—The expectation of plenty. The mere anticipation that 
bread would be cheap (and therefore his profits less), 
Have . . . about you, bring handkerchiefs in abun- 
dance with you, now is used as the plural of enough 
(‘ treason enough,’ 9). 
8.—An eguivocator, a Jesuit. Lguivocation is used in the 
technical, Jesuitica] sense of using ambiguous language 
for the good of the Church, Garnet (a priest executed 
for complicity in the Gunpowder Plot) stated on his 
trial that ‘speech was by equivocation saved from a 
lie, and might be confirmed by oath without perjury.’ 
Lingard. 
10,—For God's sake, for the cause of religion. Could not equivo- 

cate to heaven—could not gain (i.2., lost) heaven by it. 
13.—Stealing out of a French hose. French hose were ‘ round’ 
(M. of V. i. 2, 80), that is, full, and are opposed to 
* strait strossers’ (Henry V., 3, 7); hence this tailor 
(by whom ‘ gentlemen's own materials’ were ‘made 








to abstract for his own use any of his customers’ clot 
For other suggestions see Malone, or the Clarendon 
Press ‘ Macbeth 

15.—Aé guiet. For at in semi-adverbial phrases, see Abbot, 
Sh. Gr. 143. 

16.—Devil-porter, an invented compound. 

18.— The primrose way, easy and pleasant path. 

19.—Anon. Seei. 1, 10, mole. 

22.—-(In) fuith. Till the second cock (crowing), t.¢., till early 

morning. ‘This indicates that the night has passed, 

24.—Morrow, morning (i. 6, §9). 

27.— Zimely, early (in good time, betimes). 

28.— Slpp’d, forgotten ; allowed it to slip, pass by. 

29.—Macbeth has now regained his calmness and self-control. 
Macduff apologises for disturbing the host so early, 
This is a joyful trouble to you, you consider the trouble 

pleasure. 

31.— The labour we delight in physics pain: when we take 
leasure in labour all sense of trouble is lost. ‘ Physics,’ 
it. acts as a medicine to ‘ fain,’ in the double sense of 

pain felt and pains taken. ‘There is a metaphorical 
play upon the word. 

32.—Macduff had been specially charged to awake the king, 

His sleeping apartment had been beyond the court- 
yard, and he now comes to fulfil his duty. So dold (as) 
to call (him). 
33-—My limited service, the duty to which I was appointed, 
Limit, now to restrict, has here another meaning ; so 
in classical Latin the verb /i mifo is to fix, determine. 

34.—lle does: he did appoint so, This is characteristic of 
Macbeth 


’ 
. 


35-— The night has been unruly. Lennox refers to the storm 
that has*been raging as possibly affecting the king's 
departure, but his description serves the dramatic pur- 
pose (see introductory remarks to Act ii.), and prepares 
for what follows. Unruly, violent, ‘ rough’ (42). 

37-39.—Lamentings and prophesying, lamentations and pro- 
phecies. Combustion, commotion, ruin. 

40.—-New hatch'd to the woeful time, about to take place at a 
time of general woe. ‘ Hatch’d to,’ produced at, and 
in agreement with. Zhe obscure bird, the bird of 
obscurity and night—the owl. 

41.—Livelong, long-lasting, long (prop. life-long), 

42.—Was feverous and did shake, had a fit of ague, i.¢., some 
profess to have felt an earthquake shock. 

43-—Farallel a fellow. The expression is tautologous, but 
suitable to the excitement of the speaker. /urailel is 
here ‘ bring forward anything equal,’ or similar. 

45-46.— 7ongue answers to name, and conceive to heart (like 
‘ who neither beg nor fear your favours nor your hate,’ 
i. 3, 60). Cannot, nor, double negatives. 

47.—Confusion is represented as a sculptor or builder, and the 
murder as an unsurpassed piece of work. 

48.—The king's body is represented as the Lord's Temple, 
which is therefore ‘anointed,’ and his ‘life’ as the 
sacred image within the ‘building.’ Shakspere uses 
Scripture expressions freely. 

51.—His Majesty, cf. ‘your highness’ (i. 4, 23, note). 

52.—Destroy your sight, etc. Cf. ‘they pluck out mine eyes’ 
(3, 59). , 

53-—A new Gorgon, A reference to the Greek myth of 
Medusa, one of the three Gorgons, whose hideous 
head, covered with living snakes instead of hair, and 
otherwise horrible, turned all who looked at it into 
stone. 

55.—Alarum-bell, See i, 53, note. 

57.—Downy, heavy (from lying on bed of down). ; 

§8.—Counterfeit, image, picture. Se in Hamlet, two portraits 
are called ‘ the counterfeit presentment [representation} 
of two brothers.’ Here opposed to ‘death itself. 

§9.—‘ The image of the great doom.’ Doom is judgment; 
here judgment-day. : 

60.—Sprites, Spirits. (Fr. esprit, L. spiritus.) So sprightly 
contains the same word misspelt. 

60-61.—*‘Rise up from your beds, as iit were from your grathe 
and walking about thus, like the risen dead, e the 
awful scene more complete.’ This is a conceit (see 7 
20, note). 
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63-64.—‘ hideous trumpet’ is the alaram-bell violently rung, 
partly a conference. 

65-66.--Gentle lady, etc. This is put in striking dramatic 
contrast with the actual facts, 

71-72.—Had I but died ... 1 had lived (=1 should have lived), 
etc. Both verbs are in the subjunctive ; the sense is, 
‘if I had died but a short time before this dreadful 
event my life would have been happy, but now there is 
nothing worth living for. Chance (in a bad sense), 
mischance, calamity. 

7}.—Serious, of importance ; mortality, human life, 

74.— Toys, trifles. The word in O. E, is not restricted to 

“ * playthings.’ 

75.—Renown and Grace is dead; Two nominatives allied in 
meaning with a singular verb. Renown and grace, all 
that makes life noble and pleasant. 

76.—The same ideas in metaphor. The world is a vault, 
but its pleasures, like — wine-vessels, are exhaus- 
ted, and nothing but the dregs remain for us to boast 
of. Lees (=dregs) is only used in the plural (in 
English ; F. He). 

78.— You are (amiss) and do not know't, viz.: ‘that you are.’ 

79.—The spring, the head, the fountain—the very source. ‘This 
heaping together of synonyms, and the general artifi- 
ciality and extravagance of Macbeth’s language accord 
with the falseness of his heart. 

81.— Those of his chamber=his chamberlains. 

82.—Badged with blood. A metaphorical expression. The 
badge was worn by a retainer, the blood marked the 
grooms as the agents of murder (2, 56). 

83.—Which unwiped we found, Lennox simply and cautiously 
relates what he had seen. cf. ‘ as it seem’d’ (81). 

84-85.— 7hey stared, etc. They awoke in alarm, and secing 
what had happened, rushed at those who were entering. 
‘No man’s life was to be trusted with them.’ This is 
said apparently in excuse for Macbeth, who now 
confesses that in his ‘fury’ he had suddenly killed 
them. 

90.—Amaczed, astounded, confounded ; formerly used with a 
stronger meaning than the present. (Both) wise (and) 
amazed, 

91.—Loyal and neutral, t.e., ‘ Who could feel as a loyal subject, 
and yet act as though under no such allegiance?’ /n 
a moment, at one and the same instant. 

92.—Expedition, Here used in the abstract sense for haste. 

93.—‘ Reason—the pauser,’ which is given to pausing and 
reflecting. 

94.—Laced, stained ; prop. ornamented as with Jace. 
golden, for white and red. See note i. 56. 

96.—Wasteful, destructive. 

97.—Their trade. This expression insinuates that they had 
been hired to murder the king. 

98.—Unmannerly, shamefully, vilely. Areeched, covered to the 
hik ; or, perhaps, simply ‘ covered.’ 


Here Lady Macbeth faints, and ‘ is carried out’ by 
her attendants, It is perfectly unnecessary to assume 
that the swoon is ‘pretended.’ Her nature is over- 
wrought by the terrible excitement of the night, and 
suddenly gives way. 

Meanwhile Malcolm and Donalbain, the sons of the 
murdered king, suspecting treachery, determine to fly. 


Silver... 


101.—* Why do we not speak, who have most right to express 
our feelings on the subject ?’ Z%at is for who (see note 
on l, 4, 30), and has for its antecedent the possessive 
‘our.’ Argument, in the old sense of subject, topic. 

104.—An auger is an ‘ instrument for boring holes.’ An ‘ auger- 
hole’ is put generally for place or agency, however 
small or hidden, in which danger to them might be 
concealed, 

106, — Our tears are not yet brew'd, this is not the time for us to 

, ive way to weeping. 
‘jor our strong sorrow, etc. And we must beware of 
ia doing what the violence of our gricf might move us to. 
"110,~Banquo advises that they shall now retire to their 
rooms, to dress themselves, and then meet again to 
examine fully into the ‘bloody piece of work!’ 

Question, inquire into, 
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ItI-114.—We are perplexed by fears and misgivings, but I 
appeal to the judgment of Heaven, and relying upon 
that I oppose myself to all secret and treasonable 
designs. . ‘ 2retence’ is here intention, Treasonous, 
treasonable, traitorous. 

115.—/ut on, 7.e., with our dress and armour. 

116,—Macbeth as master of the castle appoints the place of 
meeting. Confented, agreed, 

118.—‘ We cannot rely on their exhibitions of grief and indig- 
nation, which may be easily assumed.’ 

122.— There's daggers. ‘This use of the singular verb preceding 
a plur. nom. is very common (See Abbot, Sh. Gr, 335). 

The near in blood, the nearer bloody. The more nearly 
related to us (any one is), the more cruel (is he likely to 
be). ear is originally a comparative (or it may be con- 
sidered here as a contraction for nearer.) The nearer = 
the more near [to being]. 

It is to be remembered that Macbeth was of the royal 
family, being cousin to Duncan (1. 4, 24). 

124.—Hath not yet lighted, has not yet spent its force. 

126.—Dainty, nice. ‘ Let us not stand on ceremony.’ 

127.— Shift, steal. There’swarrant,etc. ‘To escape from those 
who have no pity is permissible, 


ScENE IV. Outside Macbeth’s castle. 


Enter Ross and an Old Man, 


Old Man.—Threescore and ten I can remember well : 

Within the volume of which time I have seen 

Hours dreadful and things strange; but this sore night 

Hath trifled former knowings. 

Ross.— Ah, good father, 

Thou seest, the heavens, as troubled with man’s act 

Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock ’tis day, 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp : 

Is’t night’s predominance, or the day’s shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth entomb, 

When living light should kiss it? 

Old Man.— *Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that’s done. On ‘Tuesday last, 

A falcon, towering in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk’d at and kill’d. 

Ross.—And Duncan’s horses—a thing most strange and 
certain— 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung out, 

Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 

War with mankind. 

Old Man.— ’Tis said they eat each other. 

Ross,—They did so, to the amazement of mine eyes 

That look’d upon ’t. 


Enter Macvvrr, 
Here comes the good Macduff, 

How goes the world, sir, now? 
Macd.— Why, see you not ? 
Ross.—Is't known who did this more than bloody deed ? 
Macd.— Those that Macbeth hath slain. 
Ross.— Alas, the day ! 
What good could they pretend ? 
Macd— They were suborn’d : 
Malcolm and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 
Are stol’n away and fled, which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 
Ross.— ’Gainst nature still : 
Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means! Then tis most like 
The sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth, 
Macd.—He is already named, and gone to Scone 
To be invested. 
Ross.— Where is Duncan’s body ? 
Macd.—Carried to Colme-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors 
And guardian of their bones. 
Ross— Will you to Scone? 
Macd.—No, cousin, I'll to Fife, 





ROs5q— Well, I will thither, 
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Macd.—Well, may you sce things well done there : adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Ross. —Farewell, father. 

Old Man,.—God's benison go with you, and with those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 
[Axcunt. 


NOTES. 


.— The volume, The old man compares his life to a book. 

3.-— Sure, dreadful : properly, painful. 

— 7rifled, made trifling and unimportant. Former knowing:, 
the things which I have formerly known. Another 
instance of the form is iag, so common in this play. 

As (if) troubled : act, for deeds, generally. 

His bloody stage, the world in which man works so many 
deeds of blood. But there is also a reference to the 
late murder. 

.— The travelling lamp, the sun. S-rangles, for overpowers. 

\. —/’redominance, superior power. Or the day’s shame (at 
what has occurred) 

13.—The owl usually content with catching mice (= mousing) 
attacked a falcon, when flying at its highest. 

Most strange and ( yet most) certain, 

Vinions, favourites (see note 1. 2, 19). Here with the 
sense of ‘ most excellent.’ 

/n (their) nature. Flung, rushed suddenly. Used in- 
transitively. 

Contending ‘gainst obedience, resisting all attempts to 
bring them under subjection. As (if) ¢hey would, etc. 

Eat, gnawed, as though they were beasts of prey. 

Ross does not appear in the preceding scene ; but he has 
heard of the murder. Macduff therefore relates what 
has occurred during his absence, 

3. — Those that Macbeth hath slain, i.e5 the chamberlains, 

. — Pretend, intend, design. So pretence, for intention (3, 113). 
Suborned, secretly instigated and employed. Sudorn 
is to procure, furnish privately. (L. ornare, to pro- 
cure, furnish, also to adorn.) ‘The word is specially 
used in a legal sense of procuring false witnesses. (See 
Acts vi., xi.) 

‘Gainst nature stil; another unnatural feature of the 
crime, 

8.— T7hriftless, prodigal, destructive. Ravin, devour; gene- 
rally in the form raven (whence ravenous). The O. E. 
noun was ravine, from the French. [Lat. rafina, from 
rapio, to seize]. 

Scone, the town from which the celebrated stone now in 
Westminster Abbey was brought. 

3}. Carried to Colm-kill, i... to Yona (or Icolm-kill), where 
was the church and monastery (cel/, &ill) of St. 
Columba. 

Storehouse, treasury, #.¢., place of burial. //is predecessors, 
previous kings of Scotland, 

Will you (go) to Scone? The usual omission of the verb 
of motion with an adverbial expression. 

(May things be well done there) lest our new circumstances 
be less agreeable than our former were. 

Beni-on, benediction, blessing, An old French word 
derived from L. denedictio-n, The Lat. abstract ter- 
mination -tion becomes -son in O. F., so orison 
(oratio--n), and many others. 


This scene serves as a resting place between the 
horrors which precede and those that are to follow. 
But the good Duncan is left in his grave, and at 
peace, 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Mphigenia in Aulive. 


ACT 1V—continued. 


ScEeNnE VII.—AGAMEMNON. 


And that is what renders her loss inevitable. My 
daughter alone was more formidable. Thy insolent 
passion, which thinks it can terrify me, has just has- 
tened the blow which thou wishest to stop. Let us 
consider no longer. Let us brave his violence: my 
interested glory prevails. Menacing Achilles makes 
my heart determined: my pity would appear to be the 
effect of my fear. Ho, there! Guards, this way! 


Scene VIII.—AGAmemnon, EurypaTe, GUARDS, 


Eurybate. My \ord ! 

Agamemnon, What shall I do? Can I give them 
the mortal order? Cruel! For what combat must 
thou prepare thyself! Who is that enemy whom thou 
art about to deliver into their hands ?_ A mother awaits 
me, an intrepid mother, who will defend her blood 
against an homicidal father: I shall see my soldiers, 
less barbarous than I, respecting in her arms the 
daughter of theirking. Achilles threatens us ; Achilles 
looks upon us with contempt ; but does that make my 
daughter less ready to submit to my laws? Does my 
daughter, trying to escape from the altar, complain of 
the blow with which I want to strike her? What am 
I saying? What is the aim of my sacrilegious zeal? 
When she is offered up, what vows shall I form over 
her? Whatever glorious prizes be offered me, what 
laurels, when bathed in her blood, will be pleasing to 
me? I want to soften the supreme power of the 
gods: ah! what gods would be more cruel to me than 
my own self? No, I cannot. Let us yield to our 
feelings, to our love, and let us no longer be ashamed 
of a just pity: let her live. But what! little jealous 
of my own glory, am I to leave the victory to proud 
Achilles? His bold presumption, which I will still 
increase, will think that I yield to it, and that it 
makes me tremble . _. With what trifling care 
my mind is troubled! Can I not humble Achilles’ 
audacity? Let my daughter be in his eyes an object 
of vexation : he loves her: she shall live for another 
than he. Eurybate, call the prineess, the queen ; let 
them not fear. 


Scene I[X.—AGAMEMNON, GUARDS. 


Great gods! if your hatred persists in wanting to 
tear her from my hands, what can weak mankind do 
against you! Far from assisting, my love oppresses 
her, I know it ; but, great gods! such a victim is well 
worth that, confirming your rigorous laws, you should 
ask her of me a second time. 


Scene X.—AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHIGENIA, 
EripHyLe, Eurysare, Doris, GUARDS. 


Agamemnon, Go, madam, go; take care of her 
life: I give you back your daughter, and leave her to 
your care. Lead her hastily away from these 
parts; my guards will follow you, commanded by 
Arcas: I am willing to excuse his fortunate im 
prudence, Everything depends on silence and 
gence: neither Ulysses nor Calchas have yet spoken; 
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see that this departure be not revealed to them, Con- 
ceal yout daughter well; and let all the camp think 
that I send you back and keep her here alone. Hasten 
away. May the gods, pleased with my tears, keep her 
long out of my sad sight! Guards, follow the queen, 

Clytemnestra. Ah, my lord! 

Iphigenia, Ah, my father ! 

Agamemnon, Guard against the cruel eagerness of 
Calchas. Hasten away, I say. And I, in order to 
favour you, will go and deceive him with feigned 
reasons. I will have that fatak pomp put off, and ask 
him to leave us at least the rest of this day. 


Scene XI.—Eripay_e, Doris, 

Eriphyle. Follow me: that is not our way, Doris. 

Doris. You do not follow them, 

Eriphyle. Ah! at last 1am overcome. I now see 
the effect of the tenderness of Achilles. I will not 
carry away a useless fury: no more reasoning ; I must 
either ruin her or die. Come, I say. I am going to 
reveal everything to Calchas, 


ACT V. 
SceNnE I,—IPHIGENIA, ASGINE, 


Iphigenia. Detain me no longer. Go, return to my 
mother, Acgine: the wrath of the gods must be 
appeased. Because of that unhappy blood which we 
try to rob them of, see what storm is ready to burst 
upon us: see to. what condition the queen is reduced : 
see how the whole camp is opposed to our flight, with 
what insolence they have on all sides brought the 
points of their darts to shine before our eyes; our 
guards repulsed, our queen fainting . Ah! it 
is exposing her too far: suffer that I may flee from 
her, and without awaiting here her impotent. assist- 
ance, let me take advantage of her senseless con- 
dition, My father even, alas! if I must tell .you, my 
father, in saving me, orders me to expire. 

Aigine. He, madam! What is.it? What has oc- 
curred ? 

Iphigenia, Achilles, who is too hasty, has perhaps 
offended him: but the king, who hates him, wishes 
that I should hate him too, and orders my heart to 
make that horrible sacrifice: he has had his wishes 
explained to me by Arcas. Aé%gine, he forbids me 
ever to speak to him, 

gine. Ah, madam ! 

Iphigenia. Ah, sentence! ah, unheard of rigour ! 
O more tender gods, you have only asked for my life ! 


Let us die, let us obey. But what doI see? O gods? 
Achilles ? 


Scene I].—Acuu.es, IpHicENia. 


Achilles, Come, madam, follow me: fear neither the 
shouts nor the multitude of people crowding round 
this tent. Appear; and soon, without awaiting my 
blows, this tumultuous throng will open itself before 
you. Patroclus and a few of my chiefs are bringing 
you the choice men from among my Thessalians : all 
the rest, assembled round my banner offer you of their 
tanks the invincible rampart. Let us oppose this 
refuge to your persecutors ; let them come for you to 
the tents of Achilles, What, madam! is that the way 
in which you second me? You only answer me with 
tears! Do you still trust to such feeble arms? Let 
Us hasten: your father has already seen your tears, 





Iphigenia. 1 know it very well, my lord: and so all 
my hope is for the mortal blow which I am about to 
receive, 

Achilles. You, to die! Ah! cease to speak in that 
way. Do you consider the oath which binds us to 
each other? Do you consider, to cut short useless 
speeches, that the happiness of Achilles rests with 
your own life? 

Iphigenia. No, Heaven has not attached the happi- 
ness of your destiny to the days of this unfortunate, 
Our love was deceiving us; and the decrees of fate 
order that that happiness should be the fruit of my 
death. Think, my lord, think of those harvests of 
glory which victory presents to your valiant hands: 
that field so glorious, after which you all aspire, unless 
it be bathed with my blood, is fruitless for you. Such 
is the law of the gods which has been dictated to my 
father. In vain remaining deaf to the voice of 
Calchas, he had rejected it. Their eternal orders, 
which all conspired against me, have but too well been 
published by the lips of the Greeks. Go; I bring 
too great obstacles to your honours; yourself redeem 
the promise of your oracles; show that you are that 
hero which has been promised to Greece; turn your 
grief against her enemies. Already Priam turns pale ; 
already Troy in fear dreads my funeral pile and 
trembles at sight of your tears. Go; and within the 
walls of that town which will be deprived of all its 
citizens, let the Trojan widows mourn my death, I 
die in that hope, satisfied and tranquil. If I have 
not lived the wife of Achilles, I hope that at least a 
happy time to come will join my memory to your im- 
mortal deeds, and that some day my death, the source 
of your glory, will commence the account of so great 
a history. Farewell, prince; live, worthy son of the 
gods, 

Achilles. No, I do not accept your fatal adieux, In 
vain, by this speech, your cruel artifice tries to serve 
your father and deceive my tenderness, In vain you 
pretend to be obstinate with regard to death, and en- 
deavour to show me the advantage my glory would 
gain in allowing you to die: those harvests of laurels, 
those honours, those conquests are all ready found 
when my hand is serving you. And who would be 
willing to honour themselves with my favour, if our in- 
tended Hymen be no safeguard for you? My glory, 
my love, order that you should live: come, madam ; 
you must yield to them and follow me. 


Iphigenia, What? I? that, daring to rebel against 
a father, I should deserve the death which I would be 
avoiding ? ,Where would be the respect? And that 
supreme duty. 

Achilles. You will follow a husband whom he has 
himself acknowledged. It is a title which in vain he 
tries to rob me of : does he make oaths but to violate 
them? You yourself, whom so strict a duty detains, 
when he gives you to me, is he not your father? Do 
you only obey his absolute orders when he ceases to 
act as such, and owns you no more? But this is 
lingering too much, princess, and my fear . . 

Iphigenia, What, my lord! you would go so far as 
to constrain me? Yielding to the urgings of a guilty 
passion, you could add that measure to my miseries ? 
Could my glory be less dear to you than my life? Ah, 
my lord! spare sad Iphigenia. Subject to laws which 
it has been my duty to respect, it is already more than 
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Macd.—Well, may you sce things well done there : adieu ! 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new ! 

Ross. —Farewell, father. 

Old Man.—God's benison go with you, and with those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes! 
[Axcunt. 


NOTES. 


.— The volume, The old man compares his life to a book. 

3.—Sure, dreadful : properly, painful. 

— 7rifled, made trifling and unimportant. Former knowing’, 
the things which I have formerly known. Another 
instance of the form is ing, so common in this play. 

As (if) troubled : act, for deeds, generally. 

His bloody stage, (he world in which man works so many 
deeds of blood. But there is also a reference to the 
late murder. 

.— The travelling lamp, the sun. S.rangles, for overpowers. 

8.—/'redominance, superior power. Or the day's shame (at 
what has occurred) 

13.—The owl usually content with catching mice (= mousing) 
attacked a falcon, when flying at its highest. 

Most strange and ( yet most) certain. 

Minions, favourites (see note |. 2, 19). Here with the 
sense of ‘ most excellent.’ 

Jn (their) nature. Flung, rashed suddenly. Used in- 
transitively. 

Contending ‘guinst obedience, resisting all attempts to 
bring them under subjection. As (if ) they would, etc. 

Eat, gnawed, as though they were beasts of prey. 

Ross does not appear in the preceding scene ; but he has 
heard of the murder. Macduff therefore relates what 
has occurred during his absence. 

3.— Those that Macbeth hath slain, i.e., the chamberlains, 

. ~ Pretend, intend, design. So pretence, for intention (3, 113). 
Suborned, secretly instigated and employed. Sworn 
is to procure, furnish privately. (L. ornare, to pro- 
cure, furnish, also to adorn.) The word is specially 
used in a legal sense of procuring false witnesses, (See 
Acts vi., xi.) 

—'Gainst nature stil; another unnatural feature of the 
crime. 

8.— Thri/ftless, prodigal, destructive. ’avin, devour; gene- 
rally in the form raven (whence ravenous). ‘The O. E. 
noun was ravine, from the French, [Lat. rapfina, from 
rapio, to seize}. 

Scone, the town from which the celebrated stone now in 
Westminster Abbey was brought. 

.—Carried to Colm-kill, ie., to Yona (or Icolm-kill), where 
was the church and monastery (ced//, &il/) of St. 
Columba, 

Storchouse, treasury, i.¢., place of burial. /is predecessors, 
previous kings of Scotland, 

—Will you (go) to Scone? The usual omission of the verb 
of motion with an adverbial expression, 

(May things be well done there) lest our new circumstances 
be less agreeable than our former were. 

Beni-on, benediction, blessing. An old French word 
derived from L. benediction, The Lat. abstract ter- 
mination -tion becomes -son in O. F., so orison 
(oratio--n), and many others, 


This scene serves as a resting piace between the 
horrors which precede and those that are to follow. 
But the good Duncan is left in his grave, and at 
peace, 

After life's fitful fever he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst ; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Sphigenia in Aulide. 


ACT 1V—continued. 


Scene VII.—AGAMEMNON, 


And that is what renders her loss inevitable. My 
daughter alone was more formidable. Thy insolent 
passion, which thinks it can terrify me, has just has- 
tened the blow which thou wishest to stop. Let us 
consider no longer, Let us brave his violence: my 
interested glory prevails. _Menacing Achilles makes 
my heart determined: my pity would appear to be the 
effect of my fear. Ho, there! Guards, this way! 


Scene VIII.—AGAMEMNON, EuRYBATE, GUARDS, 


Eurybate. My \ord | 

Agamemnon, What shall I do? Can I give them 
the mortal order? Cruel! For what combat must 
thou prepare thyself! Who is that enemy whom thou 
art about to deliver into their hands ? A mother awaits 
me, an intrepid mother, who will defend her blood 
against an homicidal father: I shall see my soldiers, 
less barbarous than I, respecting in her arms the 
daughter of theirking. Achilles threatens us ; Achilles 
looks upon us with contempt ; but does that make my 
daughter less ready to submit to my laws? Does my 
daughter, trying to escape from the altar, complain of 
the blow with which I want to strike her? What am 
I saying?) What is the aim of my sacrilegious zeal? 
When she is offered up, what vows shall I form over 
her? Whatever glorious prizes be offered me, what 
laurels, when bathed in her blood, will be pleasing to 
me? I want to soften the supreme power of the 
gods: ah! what gods would be more cruel to me than 
my own self? No, I cannot. Let us yield to our 
feelings, to our love, and let us no longer be ashamed 
of a just pity: let her live. But what! little jealous 
of my own glory, am I to leave the victory to proud 
Achilles? His bold presumption, which I will still 
increase, will think that I yield to it, and that it 
makes me tremble . ... With what trifling care 
my mind is troubled! Can I not humble Achilles’ 
audacity? Let my daughter be in his eyes an object 
of vexation : he loves her: she shall live for another 
than he. Eurybate, call the prineess, the queen ; let 
them not fear. 


SceNnE IX.—AGAMEMNON, GUARDS, d 


Great gods! if your hatred persists in wanting to 
tear her from my hands, what can weak mankind do 
against you! Far from assisting, my love oppresses 
her, I know it ; but, great gods! such a victim is well 
worth that, confirming your rigorous laws, you should 
ask her of me a second time. 


Scene X.—AGAMEMNON, CLYTEMNESTRA, IPHIGENIA, 
EripHy_e, Eurysare, Doris, GUARDS. 


Agamemnon, Go, madam, go; take care of her 
life: I give you back your daughter, and leave her to 
your care, Lead her hastily away from these cruel 
parts; my guards will follow you, commanded by 
Arcas: I am willing to excuse his fortunate im 
prudence. Everything depends on silence and dili- 
gence: neither Ulysses nor Calchas have yet spoken; 
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see that this departure be not revealed to them, Con- 
ceal your daughter well; and let all the camp think 
that I send you back and keep her here alone. Hasten 
away. May the gods, pleased’ with my tears, keep her 
long out of my sad sight! Guards, follow the queen, 
Clytemnestra, Ah, my lord ! 
Iphigenia. Ah, my father ! 
Agamemnon, Guard against the cruel eagerness of 
Calchas. Hasten away, I say. And I, in order to 
favour you, will go and deceive him with feigned 
reasons. I will have that fatal pomp put off, and ask 
him to leave us at least the rest of this day, 


ScengE XI,—EripnRy_e, Doris, 
Eriphyle. Follow me: that is not our way, Doris. 
Doris. You do not follow them, 


Eriphyle. Ah! at last 1am overcome. I now see 
the effect of the tenderness of Achilles. I will not 
carry away a useless fury: no more reasoning ; I must 
either ruin her or die. Come, I say. I am going to 
reveal everything to Calchas. 





ACT V. 
ScENE I,—IPHIGENIA, A®GINE, 


Iphigenia. Detain me no longer. Go, return to my 
mother, Aigine: the wrath of the gods must be 
appeased. Because of that unhappy blood which we 
try to rob them of, see what storm is ready to burst 
upon us: see to what condition the queen is reduced : 
see how the whole camp is opposed to our flight, with 
what insolence they have on all sides brought the 
points of their darts to shine before our eyes; our 
guards repulsed, our queen fainting . . . Ah! it 
is exposing her too far: suffer that I may flee from 
her. and without awaiting here her impotent assist- 
ance, let me take advantage of her senseless con- 
dition, My father even, alas! if I must tell you, my 
father, in saving me, orders me to expire. 

Aigine. He, madam! What is.it? What. has oc- 
curred ? 

Iphigenia, Achilles, who is too hasty, has perhaps 
ofiended him: but the king, who hates him, wishes 
that I should hate him too, and orders my heart to 
make that horrible sacrifice: he has had his wishes 
explained to me by Arcas. A%gine, he forbids me 
ever to speak to him. 

4gine. Ah, madam ! 

Iphigenia. Ah, sentence! ah, unheard of rigour ! 
0 more tender gods, you have only asked for my life ! 


Let us die, let us obey. But what doI see? O gods? 
Achilles ? 


Scene II.—Acuixes, [pHIGENIA. 


Achilles, Come, madam, follow me: fear neither the 
shouts nor the multitude of people crowding round 
this tent. Appear; and soon, without awaiting my 
blows, this tumultuous throng will open itself before 
jou. Patroclus and a few of my chiefs are bringing 
you the choice men from among my Thessalians : all 
ne rest, assembled round my banner offer you of their 
mnks the invincible rampart. Let us oppose this 
tefuge to your persecutors ; let them come for you to 
the tents of Achilles, What, madam! is that the way 
which you second me? You only answer me with 

Do you still trust to such feeble arms? Let 





Iphigenia. 1 know it very well, my lord: and so all 
my hope is for the mortal blow which I am about to 
receive, 


Achilles. You, to die! Ah! cease to speak in that 
way. Do you consider the oath which binds us to 
each other? Do you consider, to cut short useless 
speeches, that the happiness of Achilles rests with 
your own life? 

Iphigenia. No, Heaven has not attached the happi- 
ness of your destiny to the days of this unfortunate. 
Our love was deceiving us; and the decrees of fate 
order that that happiness should be the fruit of my 
death. Think, my lord, think of those harvests of 
glory which victory presents to your valiant hands: 
that field so glorious, after which you all aspire, unless 
it be bathed with my blood, is fruitless for you. Such 
is the law of the gods which has been dictated to my 
father, In vain remaining deaf to the voice of 
Calchas, he had rejected it. Their eternal orders, 
which all conspired against me, have but too well been 
published by the lips of the Greeks. Go; I bring 
too great obstacles to your honours; yourself redeem 
the promise of your oracles; show that you are that 
hero which has been promised to Greece; turn your 
grief against her enemies. Already Priam turns pale ; 
already Troy in fear dreads my funeral pile and 
trembles at sight of your tears. Go; and within the 
walls of that town which will be deprived of all its 
citizens, let the Trojan widows mourn my death, I 
die in that hope, satisfied and tranquil. If I have 
not lived the wife of Achilles, I hope that at least a 
happy time to come will join my memory to your im- 
mortal deeds, and that some day my death, the source 
of your glory, will commence the account of so great 
a history. Farewell, prince; live, worthy son of the 
gods, 

Achilles. No, 1 do not accept your fatal adieux, In 
vain, by this speech, your cruel artifice tries to serve 
your father and deceive my tenderness. In vain you 
pretend to be obstinate with regard to death, and en- 
deavour to show me the advantage my glory would 
gain in allowing you to die: those harvests of laurels, 
those honours, those conquests are all ready found 
when my hand is serving you. And who would be 
willing to honour themselves with my favour, if our in- 
tended Hymen be no safeguard for you? My glory, 
my love, order that you should live: come, madam ; 
you must yield to them and follow me. 


Iphigenia. What? 1? that, daring to rebel against 
a father, I should deserve the death which I would be 
avoiding? Where would be the respect? And that 
supreme duty. , 

Achilles. You will follow a husband whom he has 
himself acknowledged. It is a title which in vain he 
tries to rob me of : does he make oaths but to violate 
them’? You yourself, whom so strict a duty detains, 
when he gives you to me, is he not your father? Do 
you only obey his absolute orders when he ceases to 
act as such, and owns you no more? But this is 
lingering too much, princess, and my fear . . 
Iphigenia, What, my lord! you would go so far as 
to constrain me? Yielding to the urgings of a guilty 
passion, you could add that measure to my miseries ? 
Could my glory be less dear to you than my life? Ah, 
my lord! spare sad Iphigenia. Subject to laws which 





W hasten: your father has already seen your tears, 





it has been my duty to respect, it is already more than 
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I should do to listen to you: carry no further your SEcOND QUARTER. 

unjust victory, or, by my own hands sacrificed to my a 

glory, I will know how to free myself, in this extremity, 1. Divide 49,785 by 5. 

from the dangerous help which you offer me. 2. From fifty thousand take 39,492. Write the 
Achilles, Well, let us mention it no more. Obey, | 49Swer in words. 

cruel, and seek a death so glorious in your eyes. Take 3- 53,087 x 409. 

to your father a heart where I perceive less respect for 4. What will 38 cows cost at 16 pounds each? 

him than hatred for me. My soul is filled with a just 

fury: you go to the altar; and I fly there, madam. Tuirp QUARTER. 

If Heaven is thirsty of dead and of blood, never have 

its altars had more flowing upon them. Everything . Find the difference between 98,625 and 9,862. 

will be lawful to my blind passion; the priest shall - 47,592 X 6,180. 

become the first victim ; the pile, destroved and over- . Find the eleventh part of 86,196. 

thrown with my hands, will flow dispersed in the . What is the length of three balls of string, the 

blood of the executioners; and if, in the horrors of | first being 350 yards long, the second 28 yards shorter 

this extreme disorder, your father, struck, falls and | than the first, and the third 36 yards longer than the 

perishes himself, then, seeing the sad result of your | first ? 

respect, recognise the blows which you will have 

directed, STaNDARD ITI.—First QuaARTER. 
Iphigenia, Ah, my lord! Ah, cruel . . . But Tes: 

he he escapes hens me. O thou, who wishest . Divide 16,872 by 296. 

for my death, here Iam alone. Strike; put an end, . Find the prsduct of 49,8c6 and 5,070. 


O just Heaven, to my life and my terror, and dart here . What is the seventy-eighth part of 535,860 ? 
thy shafts to crush me alone! . If aman was 28 years of age when his son was 


born, and his son died at 47 years of age 12 years 
(To be continued.) after his father, how old was his father when he died? 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Add together £359 14s. 83d., £2,076 17s. 10}d., 
£15,904 12s. 9}d., 16s, r1#d., £78 15s. 4d., and 

} , } : 4,007 9s. 24d. 
Qu arterlp Srithmetical Cests a Take 9,016 os. ro}d. from ten thousand 
pounds, 

3. (54,115 x 58) = 79. 
STANDARD I,—First QuARTER. 4. A farmer sold a horse for €0 guineas, making a 
profit of £17 13s. 9d.; what did the horse cost him? 
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14 2. 874 
13 4-5 10% 4; THIRD QUARTER. I, 
37 3X 12; 2, 
9 3 539 5X2. 1. Find the difference between £70,014 6s. 54d. tenth: 
182 426 and £957 16s. 73d. 3 
a hak, 2. Divide the sum of 1,987 and 1,894 by their dif end o 
SECOND QUARTER, ference, long 
Q P 3. £3456 17s. 84d. + Loro 13s. 6hd. + oni 
436 2. 650 £580,074 128, 119d. + £38 6s. 9d. + £7 18s. 3h. “he 
72 605 : + £18,503 19s. 10}d, four s 
590 i 4. A gentleman had £3. He gave a penny to remai: 
715 . 418 each of fifty boys, and two pence to each of forty _ share 
170 girls. What had he left ? 


THIRD QUARTER, STANDARD IV,—First QUARTER. 


2. 906 I. 178. 9}d..x 490. 
897 2. Divide a thousand guineas by sixty-seven. 
: 3. What is the value of 85 clocks at 73s. 3d. each? 
710 : 4. A shopkeeper bought 3 gross of knives at gs. 64. 
46 a dozen, and sold them for £21 12s. How much did 
= he gain on each knife ? 


STanDaARD II.—First Quarter, SECOND QUARTER. 


1, From 72,403 take 57,086, 1. How many square feet are there in 3} acres? 

2. 17,305 + 9,004 + 28 + 56,017 + 832 + 4,569, | _.2» How many dozen articles can be bought for 
. 6,873 x 99. £54 118. 6d. at 2s. 54d. each ? 

3% 3. Reduce one hundred and seven thousand and 

_ 4 Inone room there are 38 girls and 47 boys, and | nineteen feet to miles, furlongs, &c. 

in another 56 girls and 62 boys. How many more 4. What was the weight of a shot in Ibs., if 1,960 


children are there in one room than the other ? shots weighed 42 tons? —_ 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What is the value of 29 cheeses, each weighing 
354 Ibs., at 9d. per Ib. ? his 

2. How many bottles, each containing 3 pints, can 
be filled from 11 hhds. of wine ? 

3. Five barrels of sugar, each 17 cwt. 3qrs, were 
weighed into four pound parcels. How many parcels 
were there ? 

4. How many more seconds were there in January 
than in February, 1889 ? 


STANDARD V.—First QUARTER. 


1. Find the cost of 27,053 articles at £418 18s. 8d. 
each, 

2. What is the value of 18 tons 14 cwt. 2 qrs. 1 st. 
at £8 3s. 4d. per ton ? 

3. What should be charged for 137,500 feet of gas 
at 3s. trd. per thousand feet ? 

4. Find the price of 13 dozen silver spoons, each 
weighing 3 oz. 124 dwts., at 5s. per ounce. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Ifa man travels 158 miles for #1 12s. 11d., what 
would it cost to travel 300 miles ? 
2. What is the value of 11 ac. 3,740 sq. yds. at 
£96 5s. per acre ? 
3. If a man walks 29} miles in 8} hours, how far 
will he walk-in 3} hours ? 
4. Make an account for the following :— 
384 yards at 84d. per yard; 
26} yards at 1s. 10d. per yard ; 
49 yards at 39d. per yard ; 
15} yards at 2s. 5d. per yard ; 
174 rolls at 7s. 9$d. each. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, Simplify: 3 —4 + 2 — }. 

2. From the greater of seven-eighths and nine- 
tenths take twice their difference. 

3. Sixty men have provisions for 40 days. At the 
end of 16 days, 12 of the men are sent away. How 
long will the provisions that are left last the remaining 
men ? 

4. A gentleman left 4 of his property to each of his 
four sons, } to each of his three daughters, and the 


remainder to his servants. What was the servants’ 
share ? 


STANDARD VI,—FirstT QuARTER. 
1. Simplify: 37°, + (4% +73): 
2. What is the value of (3°05 + 678) + (2 of ,*)? 
3. How much greater is 44 + 3} — 2,’ than the 
product of 3¢ and 14? 
4. Multiply 2°60865 by +42. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What is the difference between § of a guinea and 
9°4375 florins ? 

2. How many seconds are there in 417, of a year? 

3. Reduce £1 13s. 8}d. to the decimal of 54 
guineas, 

4. A works for 6 days and 9 hours a day, and B 
Works for 5 days and so hours a day. The sum of 


£3 185, is paid for the work. What should each 
Teceive ? 





THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What is the simple interest on £3,702 18s. 4d. 
for 34 years at 54 per cent. ? 

2. Ifa man build a wall in 15 days working 8°75 
hours a day, how long would it take him working 12°5 
hours a day ? 

3. What principal must be, put out to interest to 
amount to 4808 6s. in 44 years at 4 per cent. ? 

4. If a man and a boy can doa piece of work in 
6 hours, and the man alone can do it in 10 hours, how 
long would it take the boy to do it ? 


STANDARD VII,—First QUARTER. 


1. What is the value of 892 francs 25 centimes, if 
100 centimes are equal to a franc, and 24 francs are 
worth £1? 

2. If a pane of glass 17} inches long and 8} inches 
wide cost 74d.. what would one cost which was 22 
inches long and fo} inches wide? 

3. At what rate per cent. will £635 amount to 
4706 8s. gd. in 3 years? 

4. If 3 mencan do as much work as § boys, and 16 
men can doa piece of work in ro days of 9g hours, 
each, how long would it take 25 boys working 8 hours 
a day? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. For what sum must I insure goods worth £288 
at 4 per cent., so that in case of loss I may recover 
the value of the goods and the premium paid ? 

2. Find the average of the fractions }, 
and ,'5. 

3. A hatter sells a hat fot half a guinea, and gains 
3 of the cost price; what was the prime cost ? 

4. The average rent of 60 acres was £2 15s. The 
rent of 20 acres was £4 7s. 6d. per acre. What was 
the average rent of the remainder ? 


oe 
7) 8» Uv? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. In an orchard there are 2,650 trees, and 38 per 
cent. of them are apple trees. How many other trees’ 
are there ? 

2. I bought a bicycle for 10 guineas, and sold it at 
a gain of 15 per cent. ; what was the selling price ? 

3. A certain sum increased 10 per cent. and then 
doubled is 415 19s. What is the sum? 

4. Agrocer bought tea at #12 10s. per cwt. At 
what price must he sell it per lb." to gain 12 per cent. 
on his outlay ? 


ANSWERS. 


STANDARD I, 
First, SECOND. THIRD. 
750. 1,896, 1,635. 
861. 45: 9. 
113. 248. 664. 
40; 36; 10, 27; 483 44. 355 363 30. 


STANDARD II, 
FIixstT. SECOND. THIRD. 
15,317. 9,957- 88,763. 
87,755. 10, 508, 294,118,560. 


185,571. 21718, 503- 
33 childfe., 608 pounds, 





et weet " 
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STANDARD III. 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 


57- £22,428 6s. 104d. £69,056 9s. 94d. 
252,516,420. £983 19s. 19d. 41 + 68. 
6,870. 39.730. 602,992 9s. 14d. 
63 years. £45 6s. 3d. 2 9s. 2d, 


STANDARD IV, 


FIRsT. SECOND. 


£435 7s. 84d. 152,460 sq. feet. 

£15 138. §d. + 13d. 37 dozen. 

ZL3it 6s, 3d. 20 miles 2 fur. 6 po. 

24d. 48 lbs. " 
THIRD. 

£38 12s. 14d. 3. 2,485 parcels, 

1,348 bottles. 4. 259,200 sec. 


STANDARD V.—FIirsT, 


£512,203 9s. 4d. 3. £26 18s. 64d. 
£152 198. 5}d. 4- £141,7s. 6d. 


SECOND, 
£3 2s. 6d. 
1,133 2s. 6d. 
3. 12} miles. 
. £178 34d. + £2 8s. A + 15s. 3fd. + £1 18s. o}d. 
+ £6 16s, 4]jd. = £13 5s. 14d. 
THIRD. 
3. 30 days. 
4+ ve 
STANDARD VI, 
First. SECOND. THIRD 
5h. 2}d. £712 16s, 23d. 
9°2268. 4,288,896 sec. 10} days. 
133. "2916. £85. 
1°1067. A£2os, 6d., BZ1 17s. 6d. 15 hours, 
STANDARD VII, 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 


£37 3s. 64d. £300. 1,643 trees. 
Is. eLEe £12 1s. 6d. 
3} per cent. 7s. Od. £7 53. 
12 days. £1 18s, od. 2s. éi. 


—= 9 ——— 


Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 


STANDARD I, 


1. Add 5 pence and 5 half-pence. 74d. 
2. What is the cost of 2 Ibs. of cheese at 7}d. 
per Ib. ? 1s. 3d. 
3. What is the half of 100? 50. 
4. What is the half of 50? 25. 


5. If 25 marbles were divided equally among 4 
boys, how many would be left ? S 


6. L had a florin, and spent gd. in cranges and 8d. 
in nuts. How much had I left? 7d. 


7. How many farthings could I get for 7d.? 28. 


8. A boy had 7 marbles. He won 6, and then 
lost 9. How many had he left? 4: 


g. How many pence are there in 1s, 9d. ? 21, 





10. How many pounds of beef at 7d. per Ib. could 
you get for 1s. 9d. ? 3. 

11. A boy has saved 20 half-pennies. How many 
more must he save to have a shilling ? 4. 

12. How many halfpenny tops could I get for 64d. ? 
13. 

STANDARD II, 

1. In 9 nests there are 9 eggs in each; how many 
are there in all? 81. 

2. If a dozen were broken, how many would be 
left ? 69. 
3. From 6 times 9 take 8 times 5. 14. 
4. How many eyes, ears, and noses have 7 boys? 


5. How much are 200 halfpence ? 
6. How much more is wanted to make halfa- 
sovereign ? 1s. 8d, 
7. How many are 8 score? 160, 
8. Share 160 nuts among 23 boys and 17 girls. 
How many would each one get ? 4. 
g. What is the quarter of 6s. ? 1s. 6d, 
10. How many ounces are there in 2lbs.? - 32. 
11. How many ounces are there in #1b.? 12, 
12. What would 44 lbs. of salt cost at $d. per Ib. ? 
24d, 
STanDarp III. 


. How much are 50 guineas ? £52 10s, 
2, How much are 64 guineas ¢ £6 16s. 6d. 
3. What would 2 dozen articles cost at 3}d. each? 
78. 
. How much would 6 Ibs. cost at 44d. per Ib. ? 
2s. 3d. 
. How many florins are there in £6? 60, 
. Bring 71 halfpence to shillings and pence. 
as. 11}d. 
7. How many yards of ribbon at 7d. per yard could 
you get for half-a-crown, and what change would you 
have ? 4 yards and 2d. 
8, What would 150 penny books cost? 12s. 6d. 
g. How many inches are there in 1} yards? 54. 
10. How many weeks are there in 2 years ? 
104. 
11. What would 5 stone of potatoes cost at 1d. 
per Ib. ? 5s. 10d. 


12, How many half-pints are there in a gallon A 
16. 


STANDARD IV. 
. How many pence are there in £1 os. rod. ? 
250. 
2. How many score are there in 250? 12}. 
3. How many shillings are there in 5 guineas? 
105, 
4. How many seconds are there in 9 minutes ? 
542 
5. How many days are there in July, August, and 
September ? g2. 
6. How many pecks are there in 13 bushels? 
52. 
7. What part of £1 is 1s, 3d. ? te 


whole 
12, 


ay 


2, \ 
 e. 
shillin; 
4. I 
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8. What is the cost of 270 hats at 3s. 4d. each? 
445: 
g. What part of £1 is 4d. ? ae 
10. What is the cost of 120 books at 5d. each ? 
£2 10s. 
11. What would 170 umbrellas cost at ros. each ? 
A85. 


12. How many feet are there in } mile ? 2,640. 


STANDARD V. 


. Multiply } of 350 by 8. 400. 
. What is the G. C. M. of 54 and 81 ? 27. 
. Divide 7s. 104d. equally among 7 persons ? 
1s. 1}d. 
. How many fivepences are there in 8s. 9d. ? 
21. 
; What are a year's wages (without Sundays) at 
5s. a day ? 478 5s. 
6, Find the cost of three thousand eggs at 14d. 
each ? Als tas. 6d, 
7. What is the cost of 2 tons of coal at rs. 3d. 
per cwt. ? £2 10s. 
8. If 8 horses cost £100, what will 10 horses cost ? 
Als. 
9. To $ of a guinea add ,', of #1. 18s, 
10. How many sixths are there in 53? 34. 
11. If 2 of a person's income is £120, what is his 
whole income ? £192. 


12, What will £275 amount to in 3 years at 4 per 
cent. ? £308. 


STANDARDS VI, anv VII. 
1. Multiply 76 by 125. 9,500. 
2, What decimal of 2 tons is 15 cwt. ? °375. 
3. Add } of a crown, } of a florin, and } of a 
shilling. 2s, 14d. 
4. Find the value of +25 of £7 153. 
Al 18s. od. 
5. Subtract 3 from } + §, ve 
6. If 4 ton cost 3s. 6d., what will } ton cost ? 
4s. 8d. 
7. After paying 3 of my debts, I still owe £25. 
What was the amount of my debts ? £40. 
8. A boy gave £7'5 instead of £75 as the answer 
toasum. What was the amount of the error ? 
£6 155. 
9. In what time will £300 amount to £360 at 
4 per cent. ? 5 years. 


10, What percentage of 1lb, avoirdupois is 10 
ounces ? 624 per cent. 
11. The population of a town in 1871 was 12,000, 
and in 1881 it was 15,000 ; what was the increase per 
cmt 25 per cent. 
12. If it had decreased 15 per cent., what would 
ave been the population in 1881 ? 10,200, 


~—- o—,— 





Certificate Examination, 1888, 


Male and Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR, 
Latin. 


Male Candidates may answer questions in /wo Languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only. 

Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
TurkE hours for Female Candidates, 


Section II. 


Translate into Latin (only five of these to be attempted) :— 

(a) He called together the principal conspirators at dead of 
night. 

(4) We do not seek to obtain either power or riches, but only 
freedom. 

(c) A large force went up the stream in boats, 

(@) These were the friends and companions in whom he 
trusted. 

(e) He attained his object. 

(f/) Debt—a son-in-law—party spirit—revenue, 

(g) Most men remember only the things last done. ‘ 

(4) Supplies—the right wing—a convenient position—a 
fortified camp. 


(a) Zutempesta nocte princi pes conjurationis convocavit. 

(6) Non potentiam neque divitias, libertatem tantum petimus, 
(c) Magne copie flumine lintribus subvehuntur, 

(d) Hi erant guibus confisus est amicis soctisque. 


(ce) Spe potitus est. 

(f/) Aes alienum—gener—partium studia—vectigalia, 

(g) Que proxime tantum facta sent, plerumque meminerunt 
homines. 


(A) Commeatus—dextrum cornu — locus opportunus — castra 
munita, 


Section III. 


(a) How are adjectives compared in Latin? Give the com- 
parative and superlative of bonus—magnus—parvus. 

(4) Memini—obliviscor—pudet. State to what class of verbs 
each belongs, and give similar verbs. 

(c) Give the genitive singular and accusative plural of domus ‘ 
—supellex—pecus—virtus —ille—ager. 

(¢d) What is the gender of senatus—xdes—lapis—navis— 
avis—manus—poeta ? 

(ec) How many tenses have Latin verbs? Give the first 
person singular indicative mood of all the tenses of doceo. 


(2) By adding -ior to the last consonant of the stem for the 
comparative ; -ssst#s for the superlative. 
Bonus—melior —optimus ; magnus—major—maximus ; 
Parvus —minor—minimus, 

(4) Alemini is a defective verb, with the tenses only which 
are formed from the perfect stem. Similar verbs are 
adi and novi. 

Obliviscor is a deponent verb, with the inceptive suffix : 
compare irascor—comminiscor—nascor. 
Pudet is an impersonal verb ; compare fi get, oportet, poenitet, 

(c) Domitis, gen, sing. domiis ; acc. plur., domus or domos. 

Supetlex, gen. sing., supellectilis ; no plural, 

Pecus, gen. sing., Pecoris ; acc. plur., pecora, } 

Peeus, gen. sing., pecudis ; acc. plur., pecudes. 

Virtus, gen, sing., virtutis; acc. plur., virtutes. 

Tile, gen. sing., tlHius; acc. pl., tllos—illas—illa, 
Ager, gen, sing., agri; acc. plur., agros, 

(d) Senatus is masc. ; aedes is fem. ; /apis is masc. ; navis is 
fem, ; avis is fem.; manus is fem. ; foeta is masc. 

(ec) Latin verbs have present, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, 
future, and completed future tenses. ‘The perfect does 
double duty as an aorist and a true perfect. Present, 
doceo; imperf., docebam; perfect, docui; pluperf., 
docucram ; fut., docebo ; completed future, docuero. 
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Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Latin. 


Male Candidates may answer the questions in (wo Languages ; 
Female Candidates in one only. 


Two hours allowed for this Paper for Male Candidates ; 
Turee hours for Female Candidates. 
Section I, 
1. Translate into English :— 
(a) Festo quid — die 
Neptuni faciam? Prome reconditum, 
Lyde strenua, Ceecubum 
Muniteque adhibe vim sapientiz, 
Inclinare meridiem 
Sentis; ac, veluti stet volucris dies, 
Parcis deripere horreo 
Cessantem Bibuli consulis amphoram. 


(4) Fortuna lustro prospera tertio 

Belli secundos reddidit exitus 
Laudemque et optatum peractis 

Imperiis decus arrogavit. 

State in what metre this is written, and name some other 
Horatian metres, 

(c) Cum in omnibus locis, consumpté jam reliqua parte noctis, 
pugnaretur semperque hostibus spes victorize redintegraretur, 
eo magis, quod deustos pluteos turrium videbant, nec facile adire 
apertos ad auxiliandum animadvertebant, semperque _ ipsi 
recentes defessis succederent, omnemque Gallic salutem in illo 
vestigio temporis positam arbitrarentur; accidit, inspectantibus 
nobis, quod dignum memoria visum, pretermittendum non 
existimavimus. 

or— 

Majores nostri, Patres conscripti, neque consilii, neque 
audaci« unquam eguere: neque superbia obstabat quo minus 
aliena instituta, si modo salle, imitarentur. Arma atque tela 


militaria ab Samnitibus, insignia as ab Tuscis 
‘moy sumpserunt : postremo quod ubique apud socios aut 


nostes idoneum videbatur, cum summo studio domi exsequeban- 
tur: imitari, quam invidere bonis malebant sed eodem illo 
tempore, Gracie morem imitati, verberibus animadvertebant in 
civis, de condemnatis summum supplicium sumebant. 

(¢) Parse fully :—quid faciam— horreo—lustro—secundos and 
pugnaretur—eo—auxiliandum—accidit ; 

Or— 

audacia—imitarentur— pleraque—malebant. 

(¢) Discuss shortly the merits of Cesar or Sallust as a 
historian. 


(1) (a) What better can I do on Neptune's feast day? Bring 
out the cobwebbed Cacuban, my busy Lyde, and batter down 
the barriers of wise discretion, You see the noon-tide sun is 
sinking, and yet, as though the flecting day should pause, you 
spare to snatch from the cellar the stemmed jar that bears the 
date of consul Bibulus. 


(4) (On thee) the grace of Fortune after thrice five years has 
bestowed again a prosperous issue of war, and claimed for thee 
on thy last field new fame and the coveted laurel. 

The metre of (4) is Alcaic. Other Horatian metres are, 
Sapphic, Asclepiad, and Archilochian. 

(c) The rest of the night being now spent, the battle became 
general. The enemy’s hopes of victory were continually 
renewed, the more because they saw that the parapets of the 
towers were burnt away, and observed that it was difficult to 
get near them, in their exposed state, for the purpose of reinforce- 
ment. Fresh men on their side continually filled the places of 
those whose strength was exhausted. On that hour, they 
thought, hung the deliverance of Gaul. Then there befell under 
my own eyes a thing, which, seeming to me worthy of record, 
I have not thought it right to pass over. 


Or=— 


Our forefathers, Senators, never lacked prudence nor bold- 
ness, nor did pride hinder them from imitating the practices of 
foreign nations, provided that they were commendable. They 
adopted their armour and weapons of war mostly from the 
Samnites, the insignia of their magistrates from the Etruscans : 
in a word whatever seemed adapted to their wants anywhere, 
whether among their allies or enemies, they studiously put into 





practice at home. They chose to imitate instead of envying 
excellence ; but at that very time, following Greek example, 
they punished citizens with the scourge, and inflicted the 
supreme penalty on those whom the law condemned. 


(¢) guid—interrogative pronoun, neut., sing., acc., the object 
of faciam., 
faciam—verb, active subjunctive, present, Ist pers. sing,, 
‘ucio, facere, fect, factum. 
The subjunctive is used in deliberative questions, ¢.g., 
What am I to do? 
horreo—noun subst., neut., sing., abl., 2nd decl., nom, 
horreum. Abi. of separation, 
lustro—noun subst., neut., sing., abl., 2nd decl., nom, 
lustrum. Abi. of point of time. 
sccundos—adijective, masc., plur., acc., agreeing with exifus, 
object of reddidit, nom. secundus, secunda, secundum, 
pugnaretur—verb, passive, subjunctive, imperfect, 3rd 
singular, used impersonally. Pugno, pugnare, pugnavi, 
pugnatum. It is in the subjunctive in an adverbial 
clause in past time, introduced by cum (temporal). 
co—demonstrative pronoun, neut., sing., abl., nom. #s, ea, id. 
Ablative of measure. 
auxiliandum—verb deponent, accusative gerund after pre- 
position ad ; auxihor, auxiliari, auxilatus, 
accidit—verb, active, indicative, perfect, 3rd sing., used 
impersonally, accido, accidere, accidi, no supine. 
Or— 
audacie—noun substantive, gen., sing., fem., Ist decl., 
nom. audacia, gen. depending on eguere, a verb imply- 
ing deficiency. 
imitarentur—verb deponent, subjunctive, imperfect, 3rd 
plur., subject majores ; imitor, imitari, imitatus, The 
subjunctive is consecutive, in historic sequence, after 
obstabat quominus, 
pleraque—adjective, neut., acc., tg agreeing with in- 
signia, object of sumpserunt. Nom. plerusque, plerague, 
plerumque. 
malebant—verb, active, indicative, imperfect, 3rd plur., 
subject majores. Malo, malle, malui, no supine. 


(ce) The great merits of Cesar as a writer of history are the 
perfect lucidity of his narrative, and its admirable arrangement; 
the conviction of veracity which he impresses on his reader, by 
his careful avoidance of exaggeration or rhetorical] artifice ; and 
the purity and elegance of his literary style, 

Sallust aims with moderate success at writing a phil i 
history ; he is far less impersonal than Czesar ; gives due weight 
to the influence of character on action, and occasionally attains 
considerable dramatic effect, perhaps sacrificing to this some- 
thing of historic accuracy. ‘There is a corresponding deviation 
from simplicity and directness occasionally noticeable in his 
mode of expression. 


Section II. 


Translate into Latin (§ only to be attempted) :— 

(a) At daybreak our men had all been ferried across the river 
and the enemy was in sight. ; 

(6) No man of spirit will part with his liberty while he is 
alive. 

(c) He quietly left the camp at the dead of night. 

(¢) After having held the highest offices, he was defeated 
(in the election) by a mere youth, 

(c) Several of them were unexpectedly wounded and retired 
from the combat. 

(/) It is unbecoming to feel partiality or hatred, and least of 
all to lose your temper. 

(g) Arms offensive and defensive—their property was com 
fiscated— common soldiers. 

(4) A squadron of horse—he saw that he must bestir himself 
—the Gauls were pleased with this speech. 


_ (a) Prima luce nostri omnes flumen transmissi erant, hostesque 
in conspectu erant. 
(4) Nemo fortis libertatem nisi cum anima amittet. 
(c) Castra intempesta nocte clam reliquit. : 
(¢) Cum summos gessisset magistratus ab adolescentulo victus 
est. 
(c) Horum plures contra spem vulnerati e pugna excesserunt. 
(/) Non studium neque odium fovere decet, nedum iram. 
(g) Tela et arma—bona publicata sunt—milites legionarii. : 


(4) Ala equitum—haud cunctandum sensit—placuit G 
hue oratio. 
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Ssction III. 


1. Give examples of the use of num—quin—quominus—tam 
quare. 

2. How is the infinitive mood often used alone ? 
examples. 

3. Give examples of the use of the ablative absolute, and 
dative of the object. 


4. What are the principal differences to be noted in the parsing 
of English and of Patin words respectively ? 

5. Translate into Latin—‘ Take care to imitate me.’ ‘Take 
care others do not imitate you.’ Give examples of the use of 
simulo and dissimulo. 


Give 


(1) Num is used in direct questions, where the answer ex- 

pected is negative ; as, sme tu hoc Secisti ? * You did not do this, 
did you?’ In dependent questions it answers to the English 
words ‘ whether’ or ‘if’; as, Rogo te, num hoe feceris. ‘1 ask 
you if you did this.’ . ‘ ‘ 
” Quin is used in direct questions as equivalent toguid non ; as, 
guin eas? ‘Why don’t you go?’ #.¢, ‘Go.’ In dependent 
clauses it is chiefly found after verbs expressing doubt or hin- 
drance ; as, Haud dubium est quin is sit. ‘There is no doubt 
that it is he.’ ; 

Quominus is used in dependent clauses after negatives, ex- 
pressions of hindrance, &c. ; as, prohibere eum non potui, guo- 
minus eat. ‘1 have not been able to stop him from going.’ 

Tam is used with guam as its correlative, like ‘so’—‘as’ in 
English, but with the notion of degree always present ; as, Zam 
timidus est quam mulier, ‘ He is as timid as a woman.’ 

Quare, properly written gua re, is a causal ablative, the sense 
being ‘because of which thing ;’ #.c., ‘wherefore.’ It is used in 
either direct or dependent questions ; as, guare venisti? ‘Why 
have youcome?’ Hand scio guare hoc dixerit, ‘1 don’t know 
why he said this.’ 


(2) The infinitivé may be used as the subject of an impersonal 
verb ; as, hoc facere me pudet, 1am ashamed to do this. It is 
frequently used in lively narrative for the indicative ; as, Signo 
tuba dato, clamor utrimque tolli ; utrimque in —e concurri. 
‘ At the trumpet’s signal, both armies raise a shout, both rush to 
meet the shock of battle.’ This is called the historical infinitive. 
The same mood is sometimes used absolutely in indignant ex- 
clamations ; as, Mene incepto desistere victam! ‘That I should 
be baffled and abandon my enterprise !’ 


(3) The ablative absolute is used to express circumstances 
attendant on the action of the principal verb, and is equivalent 
to a causal, temporal or concessive clause. Thus feractis im- 
periis decus arrogavit, where it is temporal, as also in 0 nata 
mecum consule Maulto, In cum consumpta jam reliqua parte 
noctis pugnaretur it is causal, 

The dative of the object denotes the person or thing in refer- 
ence to which the action is performed; as, Dat mihi librum. 
‘He gives me a book.’ Fidem habere alicui, ‘to put faith in 
anyone,” LE xercitui commeatus prebere. ‘To supply the army 
with provisions, ’ 


(4) The chief differences in parsing between English and 

Latin are caused by the absence in the former of almost all 

_ inflections, whether of nouns or of verbs ; and by the restriction 
of distinctions of gender in English to distinctions of sex. 


($) Vide ut me imiteris, Vide ne alii te imitentur. Simulat 
metum, *he pretends to be afraid’; but dissimulat metum, ‘he 
pretends not to-be afraid’; ‘ he hides his fear.’ So, studium con- 
Jurationis simulare, ‘to pretend to be zealous for the conspiracy ’ ; 
but dissimulare de conjuratione, ‘to pretend to know nothing of 


the conspiracy.’ 
Male and Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR. 


Music. 
(Two hours allowed for this Paper.) 


eindidates may answer the questions in either the Staff 
the Tan or the ‘Tonic Sol-fa, but no¢ both. ‘The questions in 
onic Sol-fa notation will be found at the end, You are 


hot permitted to answer more than NINE questions. 
VOL, 1x, 





STaFF NoTaTIon. 
1. Write the following notes one octave lower in the bass clef : 


Sal 


—~9e 


2. Write the signatures of the following major keys : 


a SSS 
GPG TH ge ee ee | 


Treble clef. Bass clef. 


3. Write above Ep, Fg, A, and B, a major sixth, and above 


C, E, A, and Dp, an augmented (pluperfect) fourth or tritone, 


é 





a 


(2) The subdominant 
(4) The leading note of D. 


hea eee | 


ee 


4. Write—(1) The ‘supertonic of F. 
of Ey. (3) The dominant of B. 
(5) The mediant of E. 


G's = 
—=e 
5. Transpose the following a minor third higher, namely, 


—~--@- 

into the key of Bp. 
ZfeI 
on aa 


reine cere 


= 
or eee ee | 


6. In what major key is the following passage? 





— 
eal _ a Ta _ 3 
Soot eee ee] 
_ - —_ —_—-— a —_ J 
Key E Major. (F%, CZ, Gg, and Dg) 
7. Fill up two measures or bars in each of the following times, 


introducing in each example a dotted note anda rest. Vary 
the contents of the two measures in each time. 


(2) 


8. Bar the following passages in accordance with the time 
signatures : 


ew Peep ir ier rroreart: 
rs corr errs 
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9. Transcribe the following from 3 into } time, halving the 
value of each note and rest : 
—_ —_——_ 
- _ 


=e 2 fee olreces | 


10. Place a mark (+) over the notes that should be strongly 
accented in the following examples : 


1) ¢ 2) ¢ 3) ¢ 4 ¢ 
rs ‘ + ‘ a r ‘ 7 - 
$¢ 7) o|Re : |Zeseslze -o o|| 
11, Note tests for Division IL. in schools incluce : 
A passage introducing the notes of the key chord of C UN ANY 
ORDER and small groufs of CONSECUTIVE notes of the 
scale of C as written by the Examiner. 


» _ 
e e o[rees 7 


‘| 
ee @ 


Write a test of about twenty notes in accordance with these 
requirements, Write a semibreve for cach note and do 
not add bars. 


. Q 
i: 2  - 
. eo oe 
e eo 


12. State the meanings of the following terms : 

1) Lento, Slow. 

2) Rallentando. Slackening the pace, gradually slower, 
Smoothly, in a gliding manner. 
Soft and sweet, 


o°?° 


3) Legato, 
; 


(4) Dolce, 


Tontc Son-Fa Novation. 


t. What tones form (1) the chord of doh, (2) the chord of 


suk, (3) the chord of fh : 
(ijd ms 
(2)8 @ r' 
3)f 1 @ 


2. Describe the mental effects (1) of Za/, (2) of dah, (3) of me, 
(4 of fe. 
1) Desolate, Awe-inspiring tone. 
2) Sad, or Weeping tone. 
(3) Steady, or Calm tone, 
(4) Piercing, or Sensitive tone. 
3. Name (as major sixth, &c.) the following intervals : 
(1) f t Tritone, Augmented or Pluperfect fourth, 
(2) 8 ta Minor third. 
(3) t om Perfect fourth. 
(4) r fe Major third. 
(5) fe d' Diminished or Imperfect fifth. 
4. Re-write passage (a) one octave higher, and passage 
(6) one octave lower. 
(a) 8, - eRe & 6.48 f 8 
8 rl erewr 3? F4 
db) a ‘treed @wt #2 6'¢ 
d ® 2 1: 8 fe? a sr aA 


5. The following passage is given in five keys. In which 
will it sound highest and in which lowest ? 

Key Eh. @ t r 

Key Cc. d@ t& r 
Key F. d@ 6 r 
Key Bh. ad t r 
Key DL. d@ t& & 
Key Bb. 

Key C, 


1) Highest 
(2) Lowest. 





6, State the major scale relation (as tonic, dominant, etc.) 
of the following tones : 
(1) Sub-dominant. 
(2) Supertonic. 
Leading-note. 
m Mediant. 
(5) 1 Sub-mediant. 


7. Fill up two measures of each of the following kinds, 
showing rests and continuations in each example. (1) Two-pulse 
measure, (2) Four-pulse measure. (3) Three-pulse measure, 


(1) , @in.r is 3-9 


(2) ‘la im ff |s :-.8 |d! : 


( 

(3) qjm it— iran f f :s 

8. Write in figures over the following the value (as 1 pulse, 
4 pulse, 1 and 4, &c.) of each note and rest : 

{#33 #2444 $4443 
jm .8:f .1 :s,1.8,f|m ae et 

24 
ls t= 

9. Write the time names (as éaa, or taa-tar, &c.) of the 
following pulses : 

(1) | 1 || TAA-TAI TAA. 

(2) : ||} TAA-AA. 
(3) | : || SAA TAA, 
(4) |-l :- .1 || TAA-AA TAI. 
(5) | 1 .,1 :1 .1,1 || TAA fe TAAtefe. 
(6) | 1,1.1,1:1 j| tafatefe TAA. 

10. Re-write the following six measures, halving the value 
of each note and rest : 

(1) (2) (3) 
nm w-xrid: s :-f|fmir ir 

(4) (5) (6) 
Fr rmrim sd ‘e148. 23 8 - rin: 

(2) (3) 
-af:s 


) 
:mf|s a 


8 wa ttA.k | 
(5) (6) 


\f .mrim a | oO 3h Lb 16 of SR 


11. Note tests for Division II. in schools include : 

A passage introducing the tones of the Doh chord in ANY 
ORDER, and the other tones of the scale in STEVWISE 
succession, 

Write a passage of about twenty notes (without time) im 
accordance with these requirements, 


dmnsdtlsmdrnafsdtdrdtdsnrd 


12, State the meanings of the following terms : 
(1) Lento, Slow. 
(2) Rallentando. Slackening the pace, gradually slower. 
(3) Legato, Smoothly, in a gliding manner. 
(4) Dolce. Soft and sweet. 


Male and Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR. 
Music. 
(Two hours allowed for this Paper.) 
Candidates may answer the questions in ‘either the Stall 
Notation or the Tonic Sol-fa, but sot doth, ‘The questions in the 


Tonic Sol-fa notation will be found at the efid. You arene 
permitted to answer more than NINE questions. 
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STAFF NOTATION, 


1. Write the following in the treble clef (adding the key 
2 one octave higher. 


-{h ,, ————————— RoE eee ; 
= ae eee el] 
= ~ 

Oe: a 


anlinaemiaety 
ee es 


Add sharps to such notes-in the following scale as will 
m it into the scale of Fg minor, with a major sixth and a 
major seventh : 


ly 


3. Write the signatures of the following keys : 
‘B major. Ab major. D major. 


pve ie ig 


E minor. cy minor. G minor. 


: | =" tr = lig = 


4. Write above (1) an augmented (pluperfect) fourth or 
tritone ; above (2) a diminished seventh ; above (3) an augmented 
second, 


(1)  . @ (3) 


SS ee SS Se 


§. Transpose the following a minor third higher, é.¢., from 
E minor to G minor : 


’ 


(eee a 


1% af she dhe alee 


6. Note tests for Division IV. in schools include : 


A short passage in the key of A minor, introducing the 
sharpened seventh approached from and leading to the note 
A, but without introducing the sixth (major or minor) 
or the minor seventh of the scale. 


Write a passage (in A minor) of not more than twenty notes, 
in accordance with these requirements, Write a semibreve 
for each note, and do not add bars : 


Minor Key Test. 
5 = —— 
o, oa ea | 
o?%e e e e 
= - afen Sa ———— ihe ay 


7. Write out the melody of ‘God Save the Queen’ in the 
Key of F, and with a minim for a beat or pulse. 





8. Time tests for Division IV. in schools include : 


One or more series of notes, including rests not shorter than 
a crotchet, in %, $, 3, and 3 times, which may include 
dotted minims and dotted crotchets ; also a simple phrase 
in § time, counting two beats in a bar. 


Write two passages, one in } time and one in § time, of four 
bars each, in accordance with these requirements, 
Write on G (the second line) throughout, 


 PESreri Sle a 
ES haassiiSel 


9. Re-write the following in } time, halving the value of 
every note and rest : 


Yoel e|* ols 
Sere teria 





10. Place crosses against notes in the following to show. the. 
average compass of the fairly cultivated voices of children from 
eight to ten years of age. Say whether your statement refers 
to Boys or Girls. 


Trebles (Boys or Girls) : 
M Girks...........cccccccsvesesceeeees x 


Altos (Boys or Girls) : 


11. What objections are there to making all boys sing alto 
and all girls sing treble in a mixed class of children ? 


There is practically no difference in the pitch of boys’ and 
girls’ voices. Many boys haye excellent treble voices, and 
similarly many girls have excellent alto voices, Each should be 
divided into both parts, Otherwise the singing is harsh, forced, 
frat, and wanting in balance. 


12. State the meanings of the following terms : 


(1) Syncopation. Transferring the accent to a weak part 
of the measure, 


(2) Unison. All the voices singing the same part, 
(3) Largo. Very slow, 


(4) g: = M. 60. 60 dotted crotchets per minute according 
to the Metronome. 


(The g. is equal to one deat.) 


° Tonic SoL_-FA NOTATION, 
1. The tones dr /, dare the relative major for /, 4, se, 4, of 


the minor key. What tones in the relative major correspond to 
the following passage in the minor? 


Minor : ltdnrfmterlserd t], 
Relative major: drmsflsrfdt, fnrd 


2. Write the following intervals : 
(a) Above vay an augmented (pluperfect) fourth 


or tritone. 
(6) Aboye /e, a diminished seventh. 


(c) Above dod an augmented second. 




























































~~ - 
- 
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3. The name for ray sharp is re. What do the following 
names show ? . 


(a) de. Doh sharp. 
(6) fa (or lau). Lah flat. 
(c) ra (or ran). Kay flat. 
(d) se. Soh sharp. 
(e) ma (or man). Me flat. 


(/) ba (or bay or bh). Fah sharp (used only in the minor), 


4. Re-write the following on the imperfect method (7.¢., with- 
out change of key). 
ns @renm'r ¢ d@ s,'m f£ r dt d@ 
ns @ r ml fes rn frdt a 


5. Re-write the following, halving the value of each note and 
rest (/.¢., write in one pulse what is here given in two pulses) : 


n 3@rin t- £ i's t— |— 3 ; 
$f m rid d $¢, | 


| 


n.drin.f is fimrdid.t,:d 


6. Write a measure of each of the following kinds. Begin 
each measure with a strong accent. Do not fill in notes in the 
pulses, 

(a) Four-pulse 


(4) Six-pulse : 
| 

c) Three-pulse 
} 


¢) Nine-pulse : 
7. Note tests for Division 1V. in seools include : 
A short passage in the minor key or mode, introducing §@ 
used thus | 9@ |, ut without introducing f, ba or 8. 


Write a passage of not more than twenty notes (without time) 
in accordance with these requirements. 


nld@tlseltrdilmtr'd tm il sel 


8. ‘Time tests for Division IV. in schools include : 

One or more series of notes in two-pulse, three-pulse, or 
four-pulse measure, including pulse-and-a-half notes ; 
also a simple phrase in six-pulse measure, beating twice to 
the measure. 

Write two passages, one in three-pulse measure and one in 
six-pulse measure of four measures each, in accordance with 
these requirements. Write the pulre signs plainly and 
boldly, and use ‘/" for the notes throughout. 


(1) 


1 :hbsll il dsl 3] l —- — 
(2) 

1 ree Pb tena t 
La” sa 8 46 bd 48 18 Oe ee be gerd 


9. Transcribe the following passage into six-pulse measure 
(.¢., write in three pulses what is here in one pulse) : 


la :td.rin : 8 :f.-m rearsd 
1@ s—- :— 16, 2€@ ce et t= J t= = t 
8 -~|f — tm Fimitr jd t— t= 











10. Place crosses against the following pitch names to show 
the average compass of the fairly cultivated voices of children 
from eight to ten years of age. Say whether your statements 
refers to Boys or Girls. 


Trebles (Boys or Girls) : 


SNES 5c cccccescscnepassscccnces x 
STING. a cciyecscccbescocanginss x 
C, D, E, F; G; Ay B, CD EF GABC!D!' E' F'G' A' BC? 
OE Ci catttirencecessees sess x 
KX BOyS...cccccseoccereeees x 


Altos (Boys or Girls) : 


11. What objections are there to meer. all boys sing alto 
and all girls sing treble in a mixed class of children ? 


(See No. 11 above.) 


12. State the meanings of the following terms : 
(1) Syncopation. The temporary reversal of — accents; 
i.é., transferring the-accent from a 
strong to a weak pulse (or half-pulse). 


(2) Unison. All the voices singing the same part. 


(3) Largo. ee 

(4) M. 60. 60 beats per minute according to the 
Metronome. 
= oO 


Hotw u Scotch School was Examined. 






INFANT DEPARTMENT. 





Blackie’s Primer. Parts I. and II. Chamber's 
Graduated Infant Readers. 


Reading.—‘ The Farmyard,’ and ‘The Donkey; 
one line in lower classes, paragraph in Graduated 
Reader ; one round of Spelling was taken. 


Writing.—1st pupil E, F, e, f, 1 and 2. 
2nd ,, G, H,g, h, 3 and 4. 

3rd ,, I, J, 1, j, 5 and 6, 

and so on through the alphabet and digits. 


Arithmetic.—Three from fifteen—g + 8—two sixes 
—got a dozen eggs at the store, and broke six ; how 
many are left ?—3 and 11—same style continued. 


Object Lesson on the Elephant by the pupil teacher. 
Lesson on Colour, 


Singing.—Division I. : Motion song, ‘Cobbler’ and 
‘Twinkle, Twinkle,’ and exercise on the Modulator. 


Sewing and knitting from boys and girls, in sections. 
SranpDarD I, 


Reading. —Blackie’s Comprehensive First Reader, 
page 18. Chamber's Graduated Readers, Book 1, 
page 54. One round of spelling, and a few questions 
in Intelligence from the lesson in the latter 
Who is your aunt? What relation are you to her! 
What is a cottage ? What do you call a large house 
standing by itself? Cherries, plums, apples, pears. What 
name do you give for all these? Name some other 
fruit ? What is meant by being kind to you ? Holding 
up the illustration on page 55—how old will the boy 
and girl be ? 


Writing. —‘ Not far off lived young ‘Tom Brown.’ _ 








(2) 

Rea 
3 

men 


R 
page 


Book 
W 


xX 6. 


Ini 
for v 
Stand 

Ha 
Wher 
hinds, 
holes 

Seu 
ments 

Mu. 
the M. 


Moa 
lsl 


Reai 
Reader 
accordi 

Wri 

Arit, 
> 536 
46,981, 

(1) « 
(3) 25 
£4,700 
+ £82 

(1) 5 
(3) 26 

435245 
The a 
Engh 

and ove; 
do you | 
Poetry 

What is 

Stain th 

Where j 

shrieking 

Apprenti 

anxious ? 
task ? pl 

: Geogr: 

In Scotl; 

Name 0} 
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Arithmetic—(1) 809 + 64 + 458 + 690 + 17. 
(2) 826 + 948 + 695 + 728 + 947. (3) 826—97. 
Read once. 


Sewing (Special) : In sections, to embrace require- 
ments of Standard I., Schedule III. 


STANDARD II, 


Reading.—Blackie’s Comprehensive Second Reader, 
page 46: Rabbits. Chamber’s Graduated Readers, 
Book II., page 53: The Mill. 


Writing.— Page 86, par. 5, three lines, (BI.) 


Arithmelic.—Eight thousand and nine + seventy- 
two + eight hundred and forty + six thousand five 
hundred and forty-four + eighteen + ‘five hundred 
and nine + seven thousand and ninety-six. 865,943,72 
x 6. Take 949 from 8,047. Read once. 


Intelligence —Nouns from the Rabbits, and a hunt 
for verbs. (Inquiry for nouns was also made in 
Standard I.) 

Have you seen a rabbit? Was: it wild or tame? 
Where did you see it? Explain, much alike, distinct 
hinds, hutch, enemies, escape. Does the hare live in 
holes ? What is the rabbit’s hole called ? 


Sewing (Special): In sections, to cover require- 
ments Standard II., Schedule IIT. 


Music.—Division 11.: Prepared songs, ‘ Waiting for 
the May,’ and ‘ The Blue Bells of Scotland.’ 


Modulatr Ans @ensd'mnrdmsilsfrns 
Islta, dtlsltd, d@sadard 


STANDARD III. 


Reading.— Blackie’s Comprehensive Series, Third 
Reader, pages 72, 95, 99. Sentence or paragraph 
according to ability. 


Writing.—Same book, p. 140, par. 5, to ‘ thinking.’ 


Arithmetic.—(1) 759,068 x 647; (2) 38,916,280 
+ 536; (3) £5,036 138. 53d.—£ 306 13s. 54d. ; (4) 
46,981,537 + 79. 

(1) 980,476 X 5,706; (2) 38,393,182 + 97; 
(3) 25,263,315 + 3955 (4) £4340 78. 54d. + 
44,700 18s, + 138. 11#d. + o$d. + £6,235 16s, ofd. 
+ £825 16s. 7d. 

(1) 570,468 X 3,070; (2) 496,839,960 + 68; 
(3) 26,095,284 x 486; (4) £9,085 9s. 34d. — 
43,245 11s. 44d. 

The above on cards, partly words and partly figures. 


English— Analyse: Round went the roller. Over 
and over went the cloth, &c. What isa noun? How 
do you know the ‘ predicate :’ 


Poetry: One verse each ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter.’ 
What is a chieftain ? a ferry? tarry? my blood would 
stain the heather? bonny bride? silver pound? 
Where is Loch Goil? Ulva’s Isle ? water wraith ? 
shrieking ? Also from page 99 of Reading Book : 
Apprentices? railway? centre ? different homes ? 
anxious? duty ? standing at the corners ? ale-houses ? 
task ? pleasure ? Explain, &c. 


Geography.+-Name the principal mountain chains 
it Scotland ? In what counties are they found ? 
ame of peak in Perth? Another—where is it? 





Another—where is it? (until they were exhausted). 
One in Argyle? What big Loch is it beside ? Where 
are the Cheviot Hills? What is between Lewis and 
Ross? Name some townn in Perth (one by one), 
followed by ‘Where is ##? How does Blair Gowrie 
lie from Dunkeld (N., S., or how)? What is Aber- 
feldy famous for? Do you sing ‘The Birks?’ On 
what river is Dunblane? Name the towns in Ross- 
shire ? (one by one). How does Zain lie from 
Dingwall ? 


History.—When did Mary go to France ? Why was 
she sent to France? Whom did she marry in France ? 
Did she ever become Queen of France? In what 
year did she return to Scotland? How old was she 
then ? Who was her second husband? What relative 
was he to her ? 


Music.—(See Division IV.). 


STANDARD IV. 


Reading.—Nelson’s New Royal Reader, Book IV., 
pages 43, 85. 

Writing.—Same book, page 154. ‘Then, said the 
President, down to ‘ wait for no man.’ 


Arithmetic.—(1) £78 14s. 63d. 557. (2) Reduce 
5 tons 3 qrs. 15 0z. to oz. (3) The rent of a farm of 
857 acres is £2,397 9s. 2d.; find the rent of an acre ? 
(4) Reduce 480,706 halfpence to half-crowns ? 

429 15s. 64d.x 597. 115 tons 18 cwts, 1 qr, 4 lbs. 
+64. Reduce 5 mles 860 yards 2 feet to inches. 
(1,760 yds, = 1 mile), 


English—‘ The May Queen ’—a few lines each— 
questions given by teacher, Meanings also taken from 
‘Cup of Tea,’ ir Reading Book : Pickings? gathered ? 
shrubs ? valuable? inferior? flavour? value? differ- 
ent? Give the names of some feas. What does a 
grocer sell? Various? Into what two classes are all 
teas divided? What kind of tea do you get here? 
Green, black, or 2s, sort? Quickly? entirely ? 


Geography.—Name any islands in Ireland? One in 
the North of Ireland where Bruce was for some time ? 
One in the South? Where is Great Island? In 
what bay is Clare Isle? Where are the South Isles of 
Arran? Can you tell me names of any towns in Ire- 
land? On what river is Ballyshannon?  Lifford? 
Name towns in Tyrone? On what tiver is Omagh ? 
Why are there so many openings on the West Coast of 
Ireland? Can you tell me any openings in England 
(one by one)? Tell me any rivers flowing into the 
mouth of the Humber? Any towns on the Wash? 
What counties does the Great Ouse flow through ? 
What county is to the North of Bristol Channel ? 
South of it? Name any river in Kent flowing into the 
mouth of the Thames ¢ 


History. —Name first battle in the Civil War? Who 
were the leaders on the Parliamentary side? Was 
Cromwell a leader at first? Who were the leaders on 
the King’s side? What were Cromwell’s soldiers 
known as? When was first battle of Newbury’ 
Second? ‘Tell me one before the second battle of 
Newbury ? Who helped the Parliament at Naseby ? 
Teacher was then asked to ask questions—an occasional 
one being put by the Inspector, 


Musi¢.—See Division IV, 
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He had a gold-headed cane in his hand worth about 
two pounds. 
crutches and begged for help, as he could neither 
walk nor work, The gentleman put his hand in his 
pocket and was about to give him something when a 
workman, dressed in white clothes, came forward, ‘ Do 
not give that fellow anything,’ said he, ‘for he is a 
cheat. 


The workman got the cane, but the cripple threw down 
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STANDARD V, 
Reading.—Cassell’s Citizen Reader, p. 168. 


Writing.—Give the substance of this story :— 
A gentleman was one day walking down the street. 


A poor cripple came up to him on 


He can walk, and he can work, and if you 
lend me your cane I will show you that he can run,’ 


his crutches, and made off, followed by the workman 
flourishing the cane. They went round a corner, and 
the gentleman waited in vain for his cane. The cripple 
and the workman were thieves, and had made up this 
plan to get possession of the cane, They sold it for 
one pound and had a jolly time with the money. 


Arithmetic.—(1) 5724 at £3 178. 11}d. each, 
(2) Aman’s salary is £500. He spends £ 19 2s. 6d, 
in 30 days. How much does he save in a year? 
(3) 19 at 84d. each. 
792 at 6}d. per doz, 
87 at 3 for 54d. 
95 Ibs. at 1s. 7d, per Ib, 
(4) 3 + §— 12. 
(1) 1274 at £3 16s, 74d. each. 
(2) 8oarticles cost £13 5s. 4d.; what will 480 cost ? 
(3) 75 st. at 18s, 8d, per cwt. 
48 art. at 1s, 74d, each, 
74 doz. at 1s, 2d. each, 
ott yds, at 83d, each, 
(4) Simplify 34 of &§ = 34 of }. 


English, —‘ Deserted Village’ four lines each, 

Intelligence by teacher, 

Grammar from the lesson read, two principal or 
principal and sub, clauses being given for general 
analysis, and clause for detailed analysis, pupil by 
pupil; words picked out for parsing. A few words from 
reading lesson were also given for explanation, 


Geography.—Map of Spain, and then the whole 
physical features and towns with notesen them, Same 
style as in Standard III. 


History. —Teacher took George II. Inspector 
asked questions on George III, from Peninsular War 
to the close, embracing the Austrian, Prussian and 
Russian campaigns. ‘ Berlin Decree,’ ‘ British Orders 
in Council,’ 


Music.—See Standard VI, 


STANDARD VI, 
Reading.—Nelson’s New Royal Reader, No. VL, 

‘ The Trysting Tree,’ with Analysis and Parsing, and 
explanations from the same as complement to the 
repetition from the ‘ Lady of the Lake’ for English. 


Writing.—Write a letter to a friend on a ‘ Visit to 


Arithmetic.—(1) If the carriage for 3 cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs, 
for 125 miles cost £1 12s. 4d., what might be carried 
31 miles 2 fur. for £2 os. 5d. ? 
(2) Add together 0625 miles, 125 fur., *5 of 12 po. 
and subtract the result from 3, of 4 miles. 

3h + 'G . 34 4 toa dec. fraction. 
(3) 34 rare 18 . 3y $ 
(4) Find the simple interest on 4750 from March 
1st to Oct. 6th at 5 per cent. 


(1) Find the simple interest on £810 for 11 months 
at 22 per cent, per annum. 

(2) If 20 men build a wall in 12 days of 9 hours 
each, in how many days will 36 men build one twice 
as large, working one hour less ? 

(3) Find the value of ,, ton $ cwt. } of 2 cwt. 
(4) Find the product of ‘oo175 and ‘oror and 
divide the answer by *43. 


Geography.—Questions—Capes, Seas, Mountains 
and Rivers of Asia, 


History.—Questions on Reform Acts, Corn Laws, 
Crimean ard Abyssinian Wars, 
Music.—Div. II1. and IV, taken together. 


Modulator.—Key D. d ms rl f rs t d 
rdmsls"™dsmltdtrdmMfltd 


Black Board. From Curwen’s ‘Second Musical 
Course.’ 
s:si@:s- L:ljd@s t:d' [rst ls [s: 
s:s|@s- lilj@s (‘tid [rit @s | sé 


t:lis:lfn:s |d' :- t d'ljs :Lf fs jm: 
Zaa it to time, and then sing at sight. 


Ear Exercises on Harmonium.—Doh being given. 
es fja 2 af 1 £ 2 Oat eae 
Chord.—d nm sijj d@' os mij dad f 1] 


Two prepared songs. 


Sewing (Special subject) taken in Standards; spe 
cimens according to Schedule III, taken away by the 
Inspectors, 


Physical Geography. 


A. (1) What circumstances go to make an abu 
dant deposit of dew. (2) What is fog? and why do 
fogs prevail near lakes and rivers, (3) Do clouds 
rise or sink before rain, and why ? 

B. (1) Explain the different ways in which nves 
are supplied with water, and give examples, @ 
Besides nitrogen and oxygen, what other ingredients 
does pure air contain? (3) What are the Polar 
winds ? Account for their formation, 





the town of Ayr.’ 
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Our Certificate Glass. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 


Head Master of Christ Church Schools, Macclesfield, 
Co-author of ‘ Our Mother Tongue.’ 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. We have earnestly requested our readers to procure 
the last volume of the PRACTICAL TEACHER, and as we 
have gleaned from various queries addressed to us that 
our petition has been in many cases inoperative, we 
would again urge It. 

Our Articles ave written on a system, and taken piece- 
meal are perhaps but little worth. They must be taken 
as a whole, and we ask to be trusted ‘not at all, or all in 
all? ‘In fact, this year’s Articles are in many respects 
continuations of last year’s, when the subjects zow treated 
of in detail were ‘hen discussed more comprehensively 
and the hidden ways of the department more or less 
revealed by critical analysis. This year we have been 
more concrete in our treatment, and dealt more with 
matter than principles. 


2. This year we give no specimens of Analysis and 
Parsing, as they were fully gone into in the July number 
of last year. - See also Hewitt’s and Beach’s ‘ Mother 
Tongue,’ pp. 387 —426. 

3. For directions regarding PARAPHRASING, PROSE 
ORDER, and ENGLISH COMPOSITION, see PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for 1888, pp. 208, 237, 238, or Hewitt’s and 
Beach’s ‘Our Mother Tongue, pp, 432—439. 


4. Again carefully note the Model Answers to 1888 
Certificate Questions, and also the Query Column, both in 
August issue. 


SPECIMENS OF BACON’S ANTITHETA. 
(See Dr. Abbott?s Edition.) 
Essay VII.— 
For. 
1. The love of one’s & 


country begins from the 
love of one’s family. 


Against. 
The man that has 
married a wife and reared 
children has given hostages 
to fortune. 


2. Wife and children 2. Generation and chil- 
make a sort of school of dren are earthly matters ; 
kindness ; bachelors are creation and creative works 
austere and stern. are divine. 


3. Single life and child- 3. With brutes eternity 
lessness are of no use but lies in offspring, with men, 
for fugitives, in fame, in desert, and in 

lasting works. 


4. The man that has no 4. 


children offers sacrifice to 
death. 


§- Men otherwise pros- 
perous are often unfortunate 
in their children—for fear 
men should approach too 


near the happiness of 
heaven, 


Essay IX.~ 


1. It is natural to have 


the living reproach of one’s 
own ill fortune. 


2. Envy in a common- 
Wealth is a kind of whole- 
some Ostracism, 


Household considera- 
tions often overthrow con- 
siderations of state. 


5. Some people have 
praised the lot of Priam, 
who survived all his chil- 
dren. 


1. Envy keeps no holi- 
days. 


2. Envy can be reconciled 
to virtue by nought than 
death. 


3. Envy tasks virtue, as 
Juno did Hercules, 


Essay X.— 


1. Do you not see that 
every one seeks himself? 
But only the lover finds 
himself. 


| 2. The mind cannot be 
better regulated than by the 
command of some pre- 


eminent passion. 


3. The wise man should 
try to long for something : 
for the man that desires 
nothing strongly finds the 
world unpleasing and 
tedious. 


4. Being one why should 
not a man be content with 
one? 


Essay XI— 


1. Office is not the pawn 
in the game of despots, but 
in that of Divine Providence. 

2. Office gives publicity 
to virtues and vices, spur- 
ring the former while it 
bridles the latter. 


3. No one can know what 
progress he has made in 
virtue’s race, unless office 
gives him an arena. 


4. Virtue like other things 
moves violently to her place, 
and virtue’s place is office. 


5. It is a great blessing to 
enjoy happiness, but it is a 
greater to be able to impart 
it to others also, 


6. Kings are not as men 
but as the stars ; for they 
have a great influence not 
only onlbrivate persons, but 
even on the very seasons of 
States. 

7. To resist God’s vice- 
gerent is not treason merely 
but a_ kind of rebellion 
against God. 


productions. 


learned man in Europe. 
the elegant and profound 


antiquarian, _ Criticism, 





1. The stage owes much 
to love—life owes nothing. 


2. Nothing is so shifty as 
love : for it is either so 
foolish that it does not know 
its own nature, or is so vile 
that it hides itself in paint. 


3. I hate your people of 
one care. 


4. Love is a very narrow 
philosopy. 


1. While we seek office . 
we divest ourselves of free- 
dom. 


2. Office mostly enables 
us to do those things for 
which it is best not to have 
the wish, and next best not 
to have the power. 


3. In office the ascent is 
toilsome, the standing slip- 
pery, the regress headlong. 


4. Men in office need 
borrow the popular opinion 
about themselves, in order 
to fancy themselves happy. 


5. How wretched to have 
nothing to desire and every- 
thing to fear ! 


6. Men in command are 
like the heavenly bodies, 
which have great honour 
but no rest. 


7. No one of human rank 
is admitted to the feasts of 
the gods—except to make 
them sport. 


° GRAY. 


With Gray’s life and disposition it would be waste of 
space to deal, as these are sufficiently described in any 
ordinary edition of his works, and very fully in his 
biography by Mr. Mason ; we therefore proceed at once 
briefly to discuss his acquirements, poetical faculties and 


Says the Rev. Mr. Temple, ‘ Perhaps he was the most 
He was equally acquainted with 


of Science, and that not 


arts 
superficially but honbantle. He knew every branch of 
History, both natural and civil ; had read all the original 
historians of England, France and Italy, and was a great 
. metaphysics, morals, politics, 
made a principal part of his study ; voyages and travels of 
all sorts were his favourite amusements ; and he had a 
fine taste in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. 
With such a fund of knowledge, his conversation must 
have been equally instructive and entertaining ; but he 
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was also a good man, a man of virtue and humility. Per- 
haps it may be said, “ What signifies so much knowledge, 
when it produced so little? Is it worth taking so much 
pains to leave no memorial but a few poems?”’ 


But if Gray wrote but little, that little was so chaste 
and excellent that it immoveably places him far above 
many more prolific and acceptable poets. No poet who 
wrote so little is quoted so much, or is so Widely appre- 
ciated. General Wolfe in the very execution of his fatal 
and glorious enterprise upon Quebec, quoting from the 
Elegy, preferred the fame of its author to that of the suc- 
cessful warrior. The lamented Kirke White has finely 
and pathetically imitated the fifth stanza of the ‘Ode to 
Adversity’ in his ‘ Sonnet to Consumption’ :— 

‘Gently, most gently on thy victim’s head 
Consumption lay thine hand.’ 
and his ‘Ode on Disappointment’ irresistibly recalls 
Gray’s ‘Ode to Adversity.’ Compare 
‘Come, Disappointment, come ! 
Not in thy terrors clad 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad,’ 


. * * . . ’ 
and such expressions as ‘ rigid nurse,’ ‘ Meditation’s cell, 
with the diction of our poet. 


Instances of the obligations by which many poets and 
elegant writers are bound to Gray might be adduced ad 
infinitum, for Gray has suggested many an idea and 
similitude which posterior genius has elaborated, and 
provided the central gem for many a literary crown. 

Gray’s poetry is lofty, energetic, fertilising and, above 
all, harmonious. He traverses the whole gamut of 
humanity. In his writings the refined scholar can ex- 
perience a classic pleasure, and by them untutored 
humanity's deepest feelings are gently moved. 


Although lyric poetry was what he chiefly cultivated, 
yet he would have excelled in didactic, as is shown by 
bis noble fragment on ‘The Alliance of Education and 
Government.’ 


In his choice of words and expressions Gray is largely 
affected by classic usage, and the forms of some of his 
Odes are modelled after ancient patterns. 


Dr. Johnson's criticisms of Gray are among his least 
acute and his most captious, and we diffidently express 
our belief that even his admiration was bestowed in the 
wrong place. 


To us it appears that the self-love of the great critic 
was adversely affected by Gray’s profound attainments in 
ancient learning, for it is precisely the classic imitations 
that are most severely handled, whilst with injudicious 
praise he belauds the copies of Norse and Welsh models, 

It should here be remembered that Johnson and Gray 
were contemporaries, and that the former was as ignorant 
of the Gothic languages as he was familiar with Latin. 

We think that the judgment of unbiassed minds will 
coincide with ours, despite ‘The Doctor's’ strictures, in 
preferring the ‘Progress of Poesy’ to the ‘ Descent of 
Odin,’ 


MALES. 
ENGLISH. 
PARAPHRASING. 
(Lines 9—28, Act V., Scene 5, Macbeth.) 
Macbeth. | have become familiar with terror. Once on 
atime my blood would have been curdled by a scream 
from out the darkness, and a tale of horror would have 
made my hair arise and stand, instinct with life, on end. 
But lam glutted with affright. My sanguinary imagina- 
tion has become so accustomed to crime that nothing can 
now terrify me. 
Seyton, QO King, your wife no longer lives, 





Macbeth. What is she dead already! I could find 
plenty of leisure for such paltry news. Thus the world 
wags ! time comes and goes, and drags day after day his 
slow pace along until his very end. He has but guided 
his besotted sons unto their natural grave, ETC. 


(Lines 29—48 of Gray's Bard.) 


All the bards are dead—Cadwallo, whose voice stilled 
the tempest, will never speak more, and the gallant Urien 
lies silent in his rocky tomb. Even Modred, whose 
mystic strain caused the summit of mighty Plinlimmon to 
nod, has irrevocably departed. Alas! all bedabbled with 
bload, and of a deathly white, they are prostrate on Caer. 
narvon’s strand. So terrible a spectacle are they, that 
the ravens fly past affrighted, and the shrieking famine. 
stricken eagle assails them not. 

O, my departed comrades, my brethren of the harp, 
how I did love you! Ye were to me as precious as the 
apple of mine eye, as the very heart’s blood that invigo- 
rates my being, ETC. 


(Bacon's Essays, No. XX.) 


Capacity in managing affairs is more essential to the 
character of a counsellor than knowledge of his masters 
idiosyncrasy. 

The former leads to good advice, the latter to servile 
compliance. 

When counsel is given confidentially greater liberty is 
assumed, but when openly more respect must be observed. 

Thus it is of signal service to monarchs to consult their 
advisers, both singly and in assembly ; for in the one case 
men more confidently urge their own peculiar views, and 
in the other they are more liable to be influenced by their 
colleagues’ ideas, ETC. 


ANSWERS TO ALGEBRA AND MENSURATION QUESTIONS 
(given last month). 


(3) : V5, 3 (2 + V6) 


(4) 7 

(5) ca*#+ bx +a=0 

(6) From 2"4 to 5th terms of (3 + 2)* 

(7) See end of Answers, 

(8) P(i—ry 

(9) (a) x =2; (6) r=43[4 (a + d) & Va" + bab +? 
(10) 23 calves and 24 sheep. 

(11) 9 yards of the better and 7 of the worse. 


Mensuration. (1) 4474 c. ft. 


(2) — c. ins, 
6V Fr 


(3) 1 
’ v/ jor 
N.B.—risalways taken in the Certificate Examinationas ¥. 


Sum 7 worked. 
If P,Q, R be the gM, gt, and rt terms of a G, P, 


show that Po—* x Qr-* x RA¢—-¢ = 1. 
Let a = 1" term, and ¢ = common ratio, then 
f* term = ac?-' = P; og” term = act-' = Q; and 


rth term = ac—* =R. 

“, Pe-’ = at-r x ce-N@-N = @i-*x a -q-mt: 
and Q’-? =a’-? x ca-V Py) = gr? x carte; 
and R*®-*= a?—-t x cl —Vle—-@ = gr-t x curnenw tt 

“. Ptm’ x Qe? x Re-e = gtme tee tens 

X cman te tart tet pr-p-@+t 

Pit x Qr-? x Re-ta xXe 

but @° and ¢° both = 1 


“. Pe" x Qr-? x Re-* = 1, Q.E.D. 





ROUTINE FOR SEPTEMBER (MALES). 
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ARITHMETIC 
For Candidates not allowed to take Mensuration. 


The time taken should not exceed 25 minutes. 


(1) Find the value of = x "5675 of £4,800 - } x 


84} of £23 2s. . 

(2) A watch set accurately at 12 o'clock indicates 10 
minutes to 5 at § o’clock. What is the exact time when 
the watch indicates 5 o’clock? 

(3) If I borrow money at 3 percent. payable yearly, 
and immediately lend it at 5 per cent. payable half- 
yearly (receiving compound interest for the second half- 
year) and gain thereby at the end of the year £660, what 
was the sum of money borrowed ? 

(4) Two boats start to row in a race at 3 o'clock. The 
winning boat comes in at 6} min. past 3, 40 yards ahead 
of the other. At 4 mins. past 3 the losing boat was 1,140 
yards from the winning post. Required the length of the 
course, and the speed in miles per hour of the winning 
boat, 


MUSIC, 


1. The term ‘ 7ransfosition’ is usually employed to 
denote alteration in the pitch of a musical passage, by 
writing it in a different key. It can scarcely be said to 
exist in Tonic Sol-fa. Transposition is merely mechanical, 
and after getting the proper signature of the new key, may 
be performed by simply lowering or raising in the staff all 
the notes the equal distance required, without regarding 
their relations one to another. The accidentals, perhaps, 
require a little care. (See Dunstan’s ‘Teacher's Manual 
of Music,’ pp. 48, 107, 108 and. 109.) 

2. The term ‘ 7vanscription’ denotes the transference 
of a musical passage out of one time into another kindred 
time. A melody cannot be transcribed from triple into 
common time, or vice versa, It would be another melody 
with a different effect. But by halving or doubling, 
quartering or quadrupling the value of each note, we may 
retain the same melody and even the same relative effect. 
The absolute effect also may be preserved, if, for instance, 
when we halve the value of the note on paper, we make 
each note really to be double its former time-value as far 
as rate of execution is concerned. 

Thus } time may be transcribed into # or 3, and e time 
into } or 3, but not 3 time into 3 time, etc. (See pp. 110, 
111, and 160 in Dunstan’s * Teacher’s Manual of Music.’) 


FEMALES, 
PARAPHRASING. 
(Lines 15—32, Act I., Scene 4, Macbeth.) 


Duncan.—\ deeply feel my apparent neglect in not 
rewarding your services in proportion to their magnitude ; 
but they have been so great that any gift of mine, however 
large, would be relatively paltry. I could wish myself Jess 
indebted to you, in order that both in word and deed I 
might return you more than I have received. However, 
you have only left me room to declare that I owe you 
more gratitude than ever I can discharge. 

Macbeth—My reward for the faithful obedience due to 
you, is to manifest it in acts, ETC. 


PARSING. 


(Lines 220—235, Act 1V., Scene 3, Macbeth.) 


; . ') So, feel, as, man, but, remember, did, on, their, 
Macduff, all, naught, fell, be, O, Sront, if, too. 


(Lines 6—36, Act IV., Scene 2, Macbeth.) 
(2) Wisdom, from, himself, for, diminutive, ones, as, 


wh : " 
- oa Sor, what, shall, be, at, fool, what, as, 





ARITHMETIC. 
Answers to questions set last month, 


(3) B4,10t. (10) £2 6s. 8d. 
(4) 13s. 4d. (11) Fo'r and 2°5. 
(5) 4°7460742560. (12) goo. 

(6) £3,000. (13) 90, 3 p.c. 
(7) See note at end of answers, (14) Nothing. 

(8) 999°4 + ounces, (15) £1,160. 

(9) £1,021 os. 6°6d. 


Note to Question 7.—Besides answering this question 
in the usual common-sense way, it is well to consider it 
algebraically, where 65s may be reckoned 65 of s, or 
65 Xs, Then 65s + 15 = 65 X s+ 15 = 7 x s, or 
65 
4}s; and 65s + 158s = 65 X s+ 15 XS = 15 
13 
3 x I = 4h. 

Thus method would technically explain why concrete 
quantities can only be divided by /éke concrete quantities, ° 
as shillings by shillings or furlongs by furlongs, but not 
shillings by furlongs, for how could we interpret the 


s 
> 
result f! 


The whole point involved is very similar to the funda- 
mental principle in ratios that ratio can only exist between 
magnitudes of ¢he same kind. 

But the measures of extension (Long, Square, and 
Cubic) are, on account of their involutional inter-relations, 
somewhat exceptional, as square feet may be (technically) 
divided by ‘long’ feet, and cubic feet be divided both by 
square feet and ‘ long’ feet. 

Our algebraic idea should make the results of these 
operations plain, ¢.g. -— 

’ 65f? _ 13 

(1) 65 square feet + 15 feet if = 3 f= 4} feet 
(‘long’). 

: 65f? 
(2) 65 cubic feet + 15 sq. feet = nf 
(‘long’). 

6s5f* 13 


(3) 65 cubic feet + 15 feet (‘long’) = ig= “i = 4} 


I 
o Ai = 4} feet 


square feet. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
QUESTIONS. 


No candidate is allowed to answer more than eight 
questions. Three hours allowed. 


1. Give some rules for the management of a school 
savings bahk. Should it be permissible to use the bank 
for the savings of the parents? If not, why not? 


2. With what plans are you acquainted for a school- 
mistress to invest her savings? Which do you recom- 
mend, and why ? 


3. ‘ Those that with haste will make a mighty fire, 
Begin it with weak straws.’ 
Is this the best way to make a fire? Give some rules 
suited for a class of elder girls as to making a fire, and 
also as to the best way of economising fuel in those times 


‘ of the day when cooking is not going on. 


4. Compare the advantages and disadvantages of closed 
and open fire places in the kitchens of the labouring 
class. 


5. Give a few general rules for the management of a 
sick room. 
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6. What immediate steps should be taken in cases of The depositor may TRANSFER the amount standing in 


croup, nose bleeding, dog bite, poisoning, scalds and 
burns, cuts and wounds, and broken bones ? 

7. Give a recipe for making barley-water, and say when 
and in what sort of illnesses it is most useful, 

8. Describe the process of vaccination, and name some 
of the objections to compulsory vaccination frequently 
raised by ill-advised persons. 

9. Mention the common defects in house drainage (a) 
in the town, (4) in the country. What ill effects arise in a 
badly drained dwelling ? 

10. Explain these terms—phosphate, cereal, albumen, 
leguminous, fibrin, and casein, and give examples of their 
use, 

11. What is meant by ‘Stock’ for cooking purposes? 
Say how you would use and economise it; and give 
recipes for two cheap and nourishing soups. 

12. Make out, as for the highest c'ass in your school, 
the scheme for a year’s course of weekly lessons on cottage 
cookery and on sick cookery. 


INVESTMENTS. 
The Post Office Facilities (continued from p. 267). 


Among the manifold and multifarious duties of any 
civilised Government none can rank as more important 
than the obligation to foster and develop prudence and 
frugality. 

Fortunately, experience has shown that herein national 
and individual interest coincide ; and there is scarcely any 
department so excellently and profitably conducted as the 
Postal Department in its 7#vestment section. 

Iby the courtesy of its able secretary, Sir S. A. Blackwood, 
K C.B., we are enabled fully to place its methods and 
advantages before our readers. 

And the Certificate candidate should remember that 
not only their /aherent merit demands for the Post Office 
operations his highest appreciation and fullest knowledge, 
but that a Government Examiner will be favourably dis- 
posed towards any laudation of Government schemes by 
its semi-civil servants, School Teachers. 


History.—The initiation of the idea in 1807 is due to 
Mr. Whitbread, M.P., who foreshadowed the present 
Post Office Savings Bank scheme in a remarkable speech 
in the Commons upon the Poor Laws Amendment Act. 

Nex’, Mr. Sikes, of Huddersfield, caught up the mantle, 
and successfully demonstrated the possibility of the suc- 
cessful application of the conception through the medium 
of the Post Office Money Order Department. 

Then Mr. Chetwynd’s practical knowledge moulded the 
various suggestions into practical, compact and workable 
forms, and the finishing strokes and minute details were 
supplied by Mr, Scudamore. 

lhe business of the Post Office Savings Banks com- 
menred on the 16th Sept., 1861, when 300 offices were 
opened, and 435 deposits amounting to £911 were re- 
ceived, But so rapid was the progress that at the end of 
1862 2,535 offices were open, and £1,698,221 had been 
paid-in (including interest). 

Deposits : 
rhe features of a Savings Bank should be :— 
(1) Facility of depositing as regards time, place 
and amount ; 
(2) Facility of transfer ; and 
(3) Facility of withdrawal. 

Any person can DEPOSIT one shilling, or a multiple of 
one shilling (to the extent of £30in one year, or £150 in 
all) at any office in the United Kingdom upon any day 
(except Sunday), until 7 o'clock p.m. A person can save 
even a penny, by buying a postage stamp and affixing it 
to a gratuitously supplied form, and depositing as a 
shilling twelve thus attached, 





his name into the name of any other person, and he may 
NOMINATE any person to receive his deposits in case of 
his decease, and, subject to certain formalities, may autho- 
rise them to be PAID to another person. 

Any portion or the whole of the deposits may be witu. 
DRAWN from any office in the United Kingdom, free of 
charge. 


Investments in Government Stock or Local Loans : 

After (or before) reaching the £150 maximum, Govern- 
ment Stock or Local Loans may be purchased in amounts 
of not less than one shilling, or more than three hundred 
pounds on the whole ; and even one shillingsworth of Stock 
can be sold. 

The dividends of such invested Stock will be duly 
accredited to the purchaser in his deposit book. 


Interest on the Deposits is calculated at 2% per cent, 
on the Stock at 2% or 234 per cent., and on the Loans at 
3 per cent. 


Annuities and Assurance : 

Immediate or Deferred Annuities of not less than {1, 
nor more than £100, can he purchased on the life of any 
person not less than five years old. 

Insurances for £5 can be effected upon children between 
the ages of 8 and 14 years, and for, from £5 to £100, on 
lives between 14 and 65 years. Husband and wife may 
each purchase annuities or effect insurances. 


Any person over 16 years may nominate the receiver 
of the insurance money in case of his decease. 

A female aged 24 may secure a deferred annuity of £1 
to commence at 60 (ma/les at 54), by an annual payment 
for 36 years (males 30 years) of 4s. 4d., or by immediate 
payment of £5 4s. 11d. (males £3 19s. 10d.). 

The life of any person aged 21 may be insured for £10 
by an annual payment of 4s. 4d., or by annual payment 
yy 60 of 4s. 8d., or by immediate and single payment of 

4 48. 


Advantages : 


The main advantages of the Post Office schemes, in 
addition to those previously enumerated, are—(a) freedom 
from liability, (4) absence of litigation, (c) their clearly 
defined range, (d@) absolute security and_ responsible 
management, (¢) their accessibility, and (/) their freedom 
from ancillary expenses. Thus there is no charge for 
bank-book, postage, or receipt stamps. 

In addition, the interest paid by Government goes to 
its own subjects, who become more orderly and patriotic 
citizens through possessing some stake in the country’s 
welfare. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be pleased to ry briefly and through this 
column to any seeking information or advice, Com; 
munications, if sent to the Publishers, should be addressed 
‘ CERTIFICATE EDITOR.’ 


Answers demanding urgency will be pups jor. 
warded per post on receipt of a stamped and directed 
envelope. post may be saved by addressing direct 


Macclesfield. 

Any suggestion tending to the greater utility and in- 
terest of these articles, or to the greater convenientt 4 
either ‘COACH’ or PuPIL, will be thankfully received and 
carefully considered. 


STUDENT (Atherstone).—Many thanks for your kind 
intimation, but you will find the error already rectified 0 
page 206, line 4, of our July issue. 


W. W. (Pontypridd), C. W. (South Shields), D. L- J: 
(Swansea), LILY (Clifton), A. M. (Amesbury), T. J- > 
(Doncaster), H. J. D. (Tonbridge), A. H. L. (Normanton) 
M. S. C. (Churwell), and J. L. S. (Wisbech), answered by 
ordinary letter. 
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ENQUIRER (Drighlington).—The form ? is to be pre- 


the form 


I a . 
mo because it is much easier to 
n 


ferred to 


divide a decimal by a whole number than to divide a 

whole number by a decimal. In the example adduced 
; I 

v2 = 1°41421 + 2, but ~ er 


2 


I + 1°4142! 


L. M. A. (Stansfield).—Next month we will give a 
specimen synopsis of an Act or Scene of Macbeth. Our 
space will not allow the whole of the play to be thus 
rendered. 

Curious (Birmingham).—A similar problem will Be 
found fully worked in the QUERY COLUMN for July, 1889, 
p. 229, question 2. 

CANDIDATE (Abingdon).—You can neither take French, 
Political Economy, or Mensuration, but you must attempt 
the Arithmetic. See this month’s article. 

A. H. (Cwmaman).—Your writing is exceedingly good 
as copy-setting, and we should award 95 p. c. of marks. 
The small hand is superior to the large hand which has 
its ‘A’s’ and ‘f’s’ somewhat too narrow, and the o part 
‘of the ‘a’s’ and ‘a@’s’ imperfectly formed. 


September 30th is the last day for notifying to the 
Education Department the Candidate's wish to sit for 
the Certificate Examination. 


—— 9—— 


Pupil Teachers Preparation Papers. 


TEST PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS WHO 
ARE TO BE EXAMINED IN OCTOBER, 
Directions. 

1. Write on half sheets of foolscap, and on one side only, 

2. At the top of each half sheet write your name in full, the 
full address of your school, and the year the papers of which 
you are taking. 

3. Do not write the questions, but prefix to each answer the 
number of the question to which it corresponds, 

4. Do not use any book or writing from which answers may 
be copied, 

5. Keep strictly to the time allowed. 

6. If you have not time to answer all the questions, choose 
those you can answer best ; but do-not omit the whole of any 
one subject. 

7. If you wish them examined, corrected, and valued, send 
them to the office of the ‘Practical TEACHER,’, Pilgrim 
Street, Ludgate Hill, together with a shilling postal order, not 
later than the 1oth of September. They will be returned post 
free before the last of the month. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
(Three and a half hours allowed.) 
Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Do three questions only, including Question 4, if you can.) 
—"s - i . Roof 2 
1. Simplify 205 x 133 x gs + a 7A ; 


2. What will remain after taking 7s of a guinea from 1°s of 


t of £5? 


. > Ratace 33 yards to the decimal of a mile, and find the 
wa, . pounds in “175 of a ton +.°1071428§ of a cwt. + 
x a tb, . 
a a three nines in such a way as to make them equal to 
cecurti tow how you would teach children the meaning of a 
ng decimal, and how to convert them into vulgar fractions. 





FEMALES ONLY. 
(Do three questions, including Question 4, if you can.) 
1. Find, by practice, the value of 24 tons 15 cwt. 2qrs. 14 lbs. 
at 163. 7}d. per cwt. 
2. What is the greatest number that will divide 8,214, 1,110, 


and 1,702, and what is the least number into which 18, 24, 35, 
48, 56, 60, 72, 90 and 120 will divide ? 

3. Make a bill for 15 yds. damask at 4s. od. a yerd, 28 yds. 
lace at 10}d., 24 rings at 4s. 3d. per doz., 24 hooks at 1}d. per 
doz, ; and making curtains 24 days at 2s, 3d. a day. 

4. What illustrations would you use to give girls in Standard 
V. a good idea of fractions, and the method of subtracting 
fractions with unlike denominators ? 


Penmanship. 
(For all years.) 


Write A/ultiplication in large hand, and 
* The quality of mercy is not strained, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven’ 
in small hand, 


Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 


1. Analyse the following sentences :— 
His tuneful brethren all were dead, 
And he, neglected and oppressed, 
Wished to be with them, and at rest. 
2. Parse the words in italics. 
3. What isa peegs paid Name the different kinds, and give 
examples of the use of each, 


4. What is the meaning of the affix in wisdom, lambkin, 
hillock, singer, shovel, shuttle, darling. Give the words from 
which the foregoing words are derived, and say what part of 
speech the root word is, 

5. What parts of speech are inflected ? State the inflections 
of the verb, and give an example of each. 


Geography. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1, Draw a map of 
(a) The Thames or Severn basin, or 
(4) Wales, or 
(c) Yorkshire. 

2. Name some of the chief canals in Great Britain. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of canal and railway 
traffic respectively ? 

3. Write a description of the West Coast of Scotland. 

4. Give a tabular statement of the six chief manufactures of 
England arranged in order of value, and give the chief towns 
engaged in each. 

5. Name the chief towns of Ireland, and say for what they 
are noted, 


History. 
(Answer two questions only.) 
1. Write a short account of Dunstan, or Augustine, or Julius 
Coesar, 
2. Give the dates of the several Roman, Danish, Saxon and 
Norman invasions. 


3. What were the chief events connected with the reign of 
Harold II. ? 


5. What historical events are connected with Pevensey, York, 
the Solway, the Grampians, Ethandune ; with dates. 


Composition. 


Read once and write from memory any short story of twelve 
or fifteen lines, 
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END OF SECOND YEAR. 


FIRST PAPER. 
(Three and a half hours allowed.) 
Euclid. 
MALES ONLY. 


[All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for words 
may be used, but not symbols of operation, such as +, —, X. 


(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can do so.) 


1. Write out the 32nd proposition of Euclid, Book I. 

2. The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal, 
and if the equal sides be produced, the angles on the other side shall 
be equal. 

3. If straight lines be drawn from the angular points of a 
triangle, each of them being perpendicular to one of the adjacent 
sides, and no two of them being perpendicular to the same side 
of the triangle, an equi-angular triangle will be formed by 
those lines produced. 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES ONLY. 
Do three questions only, including the last, if you can. 
7 J $ J 


1. Simplify the following : 


12 
( 1} +34 tof J - )* aye 


2. A dealer bought wheat at 41/3 per qr., he afterwards sold 
it at 49/7 per qr., and made a profit of £277 10s. How many 
quarters did he buy and sell ? 


3. Find the value of 


4 of “47 of £360 2s. 3d. + ‘oi of ‘ioi of £74 18s. 6d. 


4. Show that 96 = 1. Reduce 74, jy, and $ of }} to 
decimals, 


English Grammar and Composition. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 


1. Analyse the following passage :— 
Think you mid all the mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking? 
Parse the words in italics, 


2. Paraphrase the following :— 
‘When morning's twilight tinctured beam 
Strikes their low thatch with slanting gleam, 
They rove abroad in ether blue 
To dip the scythe in fragrant dew ; 
The sheaf to bind, the beech to fell, 
That nodding shades a craggy dell.’ 
From ‘ The Hamlet.’ 


3. What is the infinitive mood? Give examples of its use in 
different parts of a sentence, 

4. Give the meaning of the prefixes and affixes, and, if 
possible, the roots of the following words :—construction, 
definite, obstinate, redemption. 


§. Make a table of ten of the commonest Latin prefixes, 
giving their meanings, and an example of the use of each. 
Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
( dnswer three questions only, inc luaing the first, if you can.) 


1. Draw a map of (@) France, or (4) The Mediterranean Sea, 
or (c) Austria, 


2. Give a list of the chief towns of Germany or Italy, and 
say for what each is noted. 


3. A vessel was sent out with a general cargo to the 
Mediterranean, with instructions to call at the chief ports. 
Name them, and say what return cargoes could be got from the 
various places of call, 





4. What are latitude and longitude? aie 

A vessel crossing the meridian of 180° in one direction on the 
12th of August would call the following day the 14th of 
August. If crossing in the opposite direction, the succeeding 
day would also be called the 12th. Explain this. 


5. Describe the physical features of Spain and Portugal. 
SECOND PAPER. 
( Two and a half hours allowed.) 
[Females take Needlework the first hour. } 
Arithmetic. 

MALES ONLY, 


(Answer three questions only.) 


1. A garrison of 1,400 men has provisions to allow 24 ozs, 
of bread to each man for 36 days ; but ane ment being 
imminent the garrison is increased by 400 men ; what must now 
be the rations per man to allow the siege to be protracted 
20 days longer. 

2. Divide £146 between A, B, and C, so that as often as A 
gets 4s. B may get 5s. 4d., and as often as B gets 8s. od. 
C may get 7s. 6d, 

3. What rate of interest per annum does a man get for his 
money, when in discounting a bill due in 10 months he deducts 
4 per cent. of the total amount of the bill ? 


4. I invest equal sums in a 4 per cent. stock and a 3 per 
cent. stock, and get § percent. formy money. The 4 per cents 
are at 90; at what price are the 3 per cents. ? 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 


(Answer three questions only.) 


1. What were the chief changes in the English constitution 
in the Norman and Plantagenct periods ? 


2. Describe the social condition of the English under the 
Normans. 


3. Give the dates of the principal events in the reigns of the 
first three Edwards. 


4. What civil wars took place in England in the four centuries 
following the Norman Conquest? Give dates. 


5. Who were Edmund Mortimer, Jack Cade, and John 
de la Pole, and what were Poyning’s Law, Morton’s Fork and 
the Star Chamber ? 

Teaching. 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Describe the progressive steps you would take in teaching 
young children to write the letters of the alphabet. 


2. What time during the week would you give to Reading ia 
the Third Standard. Describe a Reading Lesson. , 


3. How do you teach children to understand borrowing and 
carrying ? 

4. Give some specimen exercises in stick-laying or other kin- 
dergarten exercise you know. 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
( Three and « half hours allowed.) 


Euclid. 
MALES ONLY. 

[All generally understood abbreviations and symbols for words 

may be used, but not symbols of oferation, as +, —s x. 
(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can.) 

1. Parallelograms on equal bases and between the sam 
parallels are equal to one another. 

2. To a given straight line to apply a:parallelogram equal to 
a given triangle, and having an angle equal to a given ang’ 

3- In the figure of I. 41, prove that AB and EC when pre" 
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Algebra. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions only, including Question 4, if you can.) 

1. Divide $ 2° + 9° — $8 49? + v5 2 by b+ Tay - y* 

2. Find the G.C.M. of 34° + 104% + 10ad* + 76°, 9a* + 4a 
+ 4a — 5, and at + a b2 4. BA, 


3 Ss ylve— 


(a 


> I 
~ (& +9) (#— 5) 
; | indhioly 21 

()Vxt+1+¢Vx—-6= Jaze 

4. A has 10s. more than B, and C has one-fourth more than 
Aand B together. ‘Their joint purse amounts to £36. How 
much has C ? 


I 
(x + 3) (* + 5) 


Mensuration. 
(Answer one question only.) 


1. The base of a trapezoid is 12ft. 6in., and its opposite 
parallel side measures 6 ft., and the vertical height is 30 ft. ; find 
its area. 

2. How many tiles, each having the form of a rhombus, with 
diagonals 9” and 7°5” respectively, would be required to cover a 
floor 90 feet by 36 feet ? 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES ONLY. 
(Answer thre questions. ) 

1, Add together § of 7s. 6d., 2°07 of £1 8s. 2d. and # of 
‘0671 of 16s. 8d., and express the result as the decimal of a 
penny. 

2. Simplify +3949 of 4%*,. 

3. The travelling expenses of seven tourists for five weeks 
amounted to £75 §s. ; a second party of 18 made the same tour 
in six weeks, their average weekly expenditure per man being 
‘ of that of the first party. What were the total expenses of 
the second party ? 

4. A room 22 ft. 6in. long by 15 ft. gin. wide is to be covered 
with floor cloth 14 yds. wide. How many yards are required, 
and what would be the cost at 3s. 6d, per square yard ? 


English Grammar and Composition. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 
1. Paraphrase the following passage :— 
Their humble forch with honey’d flowers 
The curling woodbine’s shade embowers ; 
From the small garden’s thymy mound 
Their bees in busy swarms resound; 
Vor fell disease, before his time, 
Hastes 40 consume \ife’s golden prime ; 
But when their temples long have zwore 
The silver crown of tresses Aoar ; 
As studious still calm peace to keep, 
Beneath a flowery turf they sleep. 
. - Analyse the last six lines, and parse the words printed in 
italics, 


3. From question 1 select all the Latin words and give their 
meanings. 


4- Give examples of the various uses of the words ‘hat, as, 
waen, and but, 


§ Write notes of a lesson on the inflexion of adjectives, 


Geography. 
( Answer three questions only.) 


: L. Where and for what are the following places noted :— 
reg Irkutsk, Nagasaki, Tokio, Medina, Smyrna, Can- 
thar, Muscat, Bagdad, Damascus ? 


y . “hi i 
2. Draw a map of China or Arabia. : 

chict What are the causes of currents in the ocean? Name the 
tet Atlantic currents. 


‘ ben a description of the fauna and flora of S. Africa. 
basin What do you know of the Congo and the State in its 





SECOND PAPER. 
( 7wo and a half hours allowed.) 
[Needlework for Females : one hour. 
Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions only, including No. 4, if you can.) 


1. A gentleman found that if the income tax were 2 per cent. 
instead of 6d. in the pound it would make a difference of 
Alt 3s. 29d.; what is his annual income ? 

2. A tradesman bought some goods and sold them again so 
as to gain 4 percent. If he had bought them at 4 per cent. 
less and sold them for £4 15s. less he would have gained 2 per 
cent. Find the original cost price. 


3. A river 30 feet deep and 200 yards wide flows 4 miles an 
hour ; find the number of cubic feet of water that flows into the 
sea per minute, and its weight in tons if 1 cubic foot of water 
weighs 1,000 ozs, 

4. What are Stocks? Explain as to a class, and show which 
is the best investment, the ‘Three per Cents. at 92, or the Four 
per Cents. at 105. Find the income from £1,500 in the former 
yearly, 

History. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
(Answer three questions only.) 

1. What civil wars and rebellions have taken place in the 
British Isles since 1603 ? 

2. What defects of character in the Stuarts brought about the 
misfortunes of their family ? 


3. Give a short account of the historical connection of Eng- 
land with three of the following places :—Londonderry, Quebec, 
Gibraltar, Acre, Lucknow, Copenhagen, Algiers. 


4. Say all you can of the Petition of Rights, the Long Par- 
liament, and the massacre of Glencoe. 


Teaching. 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Write Notes of a Lesson on 
(a) Wheat (for Infants), or 
(4) The subjunctive mood, or 
(c) Water. 
2. How would you teach children to understand a plan of the 
school? Give a specimen of a first lesson on the subject, 
3. What is the use of Mental Arithmetic? Write a dozen 
questions suitable for Fourth Standard children. 


4. Describe the use of the ball-frame in an infant school, 


END OF FOURTH YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER, 
( Thrce and a half hours allowed.) 
Euclid. 
MALES ONLY, 
(Answer two questions, including Question 3, if you can.) 


1. What is a goon? a rectangle? a segment of a line? 

If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square on 
the whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts together 
with twice the rectangle contained by those parts. 


2. To divide a straight line into two parts so that the 
rectangle contained by the whole and one of the parts shall be 
equal to the square on the other part. 


3. Produce a line so that the sum of the squares on the whole 
line thus produced may be equal to three times the square on the 


given line. 
Algebra. 
(Answer three questions. ) 

1. Resolve into factors, and find the L.C.M. of 
2 + mi? + n* + 21m + 2ln + 2mn, m* + anl — n*? — 2, m2 + amnt 
+ n? — Pp? + aml + 2 — ni’, 

2. Show that 

( + 1) (¥ + 2) (4 + 3) (4 +4) +1 = (a? + 5x + 5 
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3- Extract the square root of 
5+ V6+ V10+ v/I5. 


4. Solve the equations 


(2) @—2r— 15 =o 
(6) tm Y= 75 
ay = 154. 
Mensuration. 


(Answer one question.) 


1, What is the area of an irregular quadrilateral figure 
having two perpendiculars 13 ft. 6 in. and 10 ft. 4 in., and a 
diagonal of 25 ft? 


2. Find the area of a sector cf a circle whose area is 
225 sq. yds. and the chord of half the arc of the sector is 3 yds. 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. A person pays £43 17s. 1d. less income tax when the tax 
is 3d. than when the tax is 7d. in the £ ; what is his income ? 


2. By selling a thing for £35 6s. 7}d. I gain 7 per cent. ; 


what did it cost me? 


3. A creditor received 16s. 3d. in the £, and thereby lost 
£135 10s.; how much was due to him? 


4. The interest on a certain sum for 2 years is £71 16s. 7}d., 
and the discount on the same sum for the same time is £63 17s., 
simple interest being reckoned in both cases, Find the rate per 
cent, and the sum, 


English Grammar and Composition. 
MALES AND FEMALES 
(Answer question 1 and two other questions.) 


1. Explain the following passage by giving a paraphrase in 
your own words. 
The western waves of ebbing da 
Rolled o'er the glen their i 
[Each purple pa each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 
But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 
Where twined the path, in shadow Aid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder—splintered pinnacle ;] 
Round many an insulated mass, 
The native bulwarks of the pass, 
/luge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain. 


2. Analyse the passage in brackets and parse the words 
printed in italics. 


3. Give a list of the principal wiiters of the 19th century and 
say what you know of any three of them, 


4. Select all the Latin words from question 1 and show what 
are their roots, and give other words from the same roots, 


5. Name some common grammatical faults among the children 
of your class. How do you correct them ? 


Geography. 
(Answer three questions only.) 
1. Give a list of the planets, their size and their relative 
lengths of days and years. 
2. Draw a map of the Pacifie Ocean. 


3}. How do you account for the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide ? 


4. Where and what are—Perth, Valparaiso, Aden, Cuba, 


SECOND PAPER. 
( Two and a half hours allowed.) 
[Needlework for females: one hour.) 


Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Of two watches, one loses § seconds and the other gains 4 
seconds in 12 hours; they are both set right on Monday 
morning at 9 o’clock ; when will one be § mins. before the other, 
and what time will each then show ? 

2. A square field contains 22 acres 2 roods ; how long will it 
take a man to run round the boundary, running at the rate of 12 
miles an hour ? 

3. What will £3,255 4s. 2d. amount to in a year and a half if 

ut out at compound interest at 8 per cent. per annum, the 
interest being added at the end of each half year? 

4 A rectangular field which is twice as long as it is wide cost 
1°0138s. per sq. yard to turf. If the whole cost is £191 17s o}d. 
find the length of the sides of the field. 

History. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
(Answer three questions only.) 

1. Say what you can of—The Walcheren Expedition, the 
Riot Act, the Ordainers, the Mise of Lewes, and the Mississippi 
Bubble. 

2. Write a sketch of the British Constitution. 

3. Who were Lord Melbourne, the Earl of Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston? 

4. What possessions in France has England held at different 
periods ? dive dates. 

5. Write an account of the reign of George III. 


Teaching. 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Prepare notes of a lesson on 
(a) Paper. 
(4) Trade Winds. 
(c) (For Infants) The Farmer. 
(2) ” ” The Horse. 
2. How do you teach Composition? Give a specimen of the 
kind of lesson you would give to a Sixth Standard class. 
3. What is the use of Geography lessons to children in 
elementary Schools ? 


4. Describe your method of teaching colour to infants. 


Publications Beceibed. 





FisHeR Unwin, T.—The Century Magazine : September. 

Hrywoop, Joux. — Explanatory Notes on Shakspere’s 
* Tempest’ (Oliver Cooper); Jones’s Standard Arithmetic ; 
Answers to St. VI. New Paragon Tests; The Eye and 
Seeing (A. Emrys-Fones, M.D.); Matrimony (0. 5. Fonoler). 

LoncMANs & Co.—Théatre de la Jeunesse (A/r, Hugh Bell); 
Magnetism and Electricity (/yser). 

MepicaL BaTTery CompaNy, Limirep.—A Study of Mr. 
Harness’s Electropathic Belt : Indisputable Evidence, &. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Second Annual Report of the National As 
ciation for the Promotion of Technical Education. 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY Press.—Livy, Book 5 (Cluer om 
Matheson) ; Livy, Book 21 (M. 7. Tatham, M.A.) 


RELFF Bros.—Solutions of Sandhurst Papers, with i 
removable from the book (¥. H. Robson, M.A., LL.D). 


Sampson, Low & Co.—Manual of Swedish Drill (Méio). 
Smitu, ELper & Co.—The Cornhill Magazine. August. 





Vera Cruz, Georgetown, Bergen, Tien-tsin, Nagasaki, New 
Westminster. 


Tue CLARENDON Press.—Scott’s Marmion ( Thomas Bayne) 
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CDuery Sfolumn. 
RULES. : 
1, Each correspondent is restricted to one question. We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 
send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 
question is obtained. 
2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 
3. @@ When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 


real name and address on a separate piece of paper. 
Z. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egzd/y, and on one side of the paper only. 


5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 

6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 
following issue. 

*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—t Zhe Query Editor,’ The Practical Teacher, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 











Geometry. 


1. ANTONY.—In two given circles (which may be taken as external to each other) inscribe two triangles similar to a given 
triangle, and having a side of the one in the same straight line as the homologous side of the other. Of how many solutions does 
the problem admit ? 

Also ge . a given circle a triangle similar to a given triangle, and having one of its sides parallel to a given line. 
(Stage é + i 3. 








Let ABC be the given triangle and DEF and GHK the given circles. . 

From DEF and GHK cut off segments containing an angle equal to A. (III., 34.) 

Let EF and HK be the respective bases, 

Draw the concentric circles et 3 ORS touching the bases EF and HK respectively. 

Then every chord of the circle DEF touching the circle NPQ will be equal to one another, and subtend an angle equal to A ; 
also every chord of circle GHK touching the circle ORS will be equal to one another, and subtend an angle equal to A. 

Draw the line EK touching the circles NPQ and ORS cutting the circle DEF in E and F and the circle GHK in H and K, 

At the points E and H in the straight line EK make the angles FED and KHG equal to B. 

- DF and GK, \ 

en the triangles DEF and GHK are equiangular to ABC, and EK is a straight line. i .E.F. 


FP aaa the two circles are outside one another, we can draw four common tangents, and therefore there are as many 


(6) 
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Let ABC be the given triangle, DE the given straight line, and FGH the given circle. — 

It is required to inscribe a triangle in the circle FGH equiangular to ABC and having a side parallel to DE. 

From the circle FGH cut off a segment FHG containing an angle equal to C. (III., 34.) 

Draw a concentric circle MRS touching the straight line FG. 

‘Then all chords of circle FGH which touch the circle MRS are equal, and subtend an angle equal to C. 

Through K the centre of the circle draw LKM lar to DE, and meeting the circle MRS in M. 

Draw the chord NMO perpendicular to MKL. ‘Then NO touches the circle MRS, and is parallel to DE. 

At N in ON make the angle ONP equal to the angle A, and join OP. 

Then NPO is the triangle required, for the angle NPO is equal to the angle C, and angle ONP has been made equal to angle 
A, and NO is parallel to DE. Q.EF, 





2. Horativs.—Having given three given lines construct a fourth so that the first may have to the second the duplicate ratio 
of the ratio that the third has to the fourth, and show how to construct a triangle which shall be similar to a given triangle, and 
have to it the same ratio as the ratio of two given lines. 


() 
L 
H 
A mMB OC DE F G 
Let AB, CD, EF be the three given straight lines. 
It is required to find a fourth line so that AB has to CD the yo ratio that EF has to the fourth line. 
On AB and CD construct any equiangular triangles HAB and KCD, and on EF construct any triangle LEF equal in area to 
HAB, 


Produce EF to G, and to LF apply a triangle LFG equal in area to HCD. 
Then FG shall be the line required, 





EF : FG :: LEF : LFG 
7: HAB : KCD 
:: AB? : CD* Q.E.D. 
(6) The second part of this problem is the converse of the former, viz., given AB, EF, and FG to find CD, so that AB : CD*:: 
EF : FG. 
Let HAB be the given triangle, and let EF and FG be the two given lines. 
On EF make any triangle LEF equal to HAB, and join LG, 
To the straight line HB apply a triangle HBM equal to LFG, 
Between AB and BM find a mean proportional CD. 
Then the triangle KCD equiangular to the triangle HAB shall be the triangle required, 
AB : CD :: CD: MB 
.. AB : MB :: AB? : CD’, 
but AB : MB :: HAB : HMB 
:: LEF : LFG 
3: EF ;: FG, 
.. EF ; FG :: AB : CD? 
:: HAB : KCD, Q.E.D, 


Arithmetic. 2. M..R.—A and B enter into partnership. A puts into the 
business £560, which is in excess of B’s capital by 1s of the 

1. Hisroricus.—A person sells out of 4 per cent. stock at | whole. At the end of six months B adds £70 to his capi 
126, and invests the proceeds in equal parts in 2} per cent. stock | f{ow should the year’s profit of £300 be divided between them? 


at 98 and § per cent. stock at 120; how much per cent. does he ; nati: : , 
increase his income by his change? (Answer to two places of ( Cartiforte Eneerination, Seatiend,, Poselel FUG Furs Se 


decimals. ) B's capital + ,, of B's capital = A's capital — yy of A’s capital, 
Income on £126 in Ist case = £4; }4 of B’s capital = }4 of A’s capital, 
ri o CnC 16 times B's capital = 14 times A’s capital, 
” (£63 x 5) + (£63 X rhs) | .. B’s capital = £560 x 3 
=f (“3% it) . Le = £490. 
4 x 98 . £360 x 12 = £6,720; 
(£490 x 6) + (£560 x 6) = £2,940 + £3,360 = £6,300) 
£6,720 + £6,300 = £13,020; 
56 eile Be of 
= LM e’. WRARQ : G7RQ :: 300 ; A’s share. 
= Lh WRG a8 
= Lath; x, 
Increase in income = £4], — £4 _ 
= Lt; 3! | 4500 
.”. Increase per cent. = $4 x 29° 154 16s. A’s share 
= WV B’s share = £300 — £154 16s. 9,°d. 
= 9°82... Ans, = £145 3s. 2434. 


14 
Zt + LY 
= s+ 47 
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Excetsior.—At the Cambridge borough election, 1857, 
the votes given were as follows :—double votes, M. and S. 724 ; 
A. and H. 68g; split votes, M. and A, 23; M. and H. 8; S. 
and A. 1; S. and H. §; plumpers, M. 15; S. 53 A. 20; H. 
4. The number who id not poll were 222. Find the whole 
number of voters on the register, and the percentage of it 
which each candidate obtained (Barnard Smith.) 

No. of voters = 724 + 685 + 23+8+14+5 +15 +5 
+20+ 4+ 222 - = 1,712. Ans, 

ae _ (724 + 23 + 8 + 15) X 100 

Percentage for M. = haa 
385 
— 7a X 25 
428 
214 


9625 
v1 


(724 + I + 5 + 5) X I00 
1712 





Percentage for S. = 


— 735 X 25 
428 
14gz* 
2 
(685 + 23 + I + 20) X 100 
1712 





Percentage for A, = 


~ 729 X 25 

: os 

1h 

42 214i. 

(685 + 8 + 5 + 4) X 100 


Percentage for H, = 
1712 





35! 
= yar X 25 
yzR 
214 
= Ae 
== 4! xis: 


4. Ernest ENNO.—The discount on 4 certain sum of money 
due nine months hence is £20, and the interest on the same sum 
for the same time is £20 15s, Find the sum and the rate of 
interest, (Adams’ ‘ Arithmetical Problems.’) 

The difference between the simple interest and the discount is 
the simple interest on the discount. 

. Interest on £20 for 9 months = £20 15s, — £20 
158. ; 

a year 7 x¢ 


1; 


” ” 


., Rate per cent, = 5. Ans, 
tof £5 = f ; 
*. 3: RQ 2: 103% : Sum. 

_— © 

G 415 

3 —_ 

3 | 1660 
£553 6s. 8d. Ans. 

5. K. E. N.—A grocer mixes teas at 38. a Ib, and 2s, a Ib., 


and by selling the mixture at 3s, 6d., he gains r cent. ; i 
what proportions were the res ph ac) Ser aas Fer Contes te 


£ .d, 
133}: 36 $s ib : 
a 


3 
4aq | 106 
223 
Difference between cost price of mixture and cost of 1st kind 
= oe 28. 7% 


Cost price per Ib, of mixture, 


Difierence between cost price of mixture and cost of and kind 
= 2s. 74d. — 2s. 
= 74d. ; 
+ 2nd kind :: 7$d. : 4$d, 
3 16 : 9 
Mi * § t 3. 
*» Mixture = § Ibs, at 3s. to 3 Ibs. at 2s. 


-. Ist kind 








Algebra. 
1. Evans.—Show that the coefficient of the middle term of 
(a + x) is 2% x 1:3+5-.(4" — 1) 
1.2. 3.0.20 
(Hamblin Smith.) 


Coefficient of the middle term 


= _” : 
~ [an [an 
Now | 4# = 1.3. 5...(4# — 1) 2.4. 6...4” 
ar 1. 3.5...(4% — 1) 2 | 2n; 
1.3. 5.+.(4 — 1) 2"* | 2n 
| 22 | 2” 
8.3. 5...(4" = 1) 2 


.’. Coefficient = 


(48 — 1) 


2. SEA BREEZE.—Find the number of permutations of the 
letters in each of the words Superstitious and Swinging taken § 
at a time, 

(a) Superstitious. 

There are 13 letters. and s occurs three times, #, ¢, and 7 twice, 
and 9, ¢, 7, and o once, , 

No. of different letters = 8. 

(1) Cases without repetition of letters 

= 8.7.6.5.4 
= 6,720. 
(2) Cases in which s occurs three times and the other letters 


once 
= 7:6.5 y Is 
23 | 3 
= 700, 
(3) Cases in which s occurs twice and the other letters once - 


- 6A 
= 1,260, 
There are as many cases in which #, ¢, and #, occur twice ; that 
is 5,040 in all. 
(4) Cases in which s occurs three times and w, ¢, and ¢ each 
twice 


= 7:6 y Is 
2 


There are as many in which s and ¢ occur twice, s and é twice, 
u and ¢ twice, « and i twice, and ¢ and i twice ; that is 36 x 6 
= 216. 

.”. No. of permutations ="6,720 + 700 + 5,040 + 30 + 36 


+ 216 = 12,742. Ans, 
(6) Swinging. 
There are 8 letters, and #, #, and g each occur twice, and s 


- and w once. 


No. of different letters = 5, 
(1) Cases without repetition of letters 
=\5 
= 120, 
(2) Cases in which 7 occurs twice and the other letters once 


= 4:3 x Ls 
1.2 2 


= 360, 
There are as many cases in which »# and ¢ occur twice; 
that is 1,080 in all. 
(3) Cases in which é and # each occur twice 
4 
Salen 
= 18. 
There are as many in which é and g occur twice, and as many 
in which » and g occur twice ; that is 54 in all. 
.. No. of permutations = 120 + 360 + 54 = 534. Ans. 


- 
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3. W. Denney. —Solve :— 
Je part i+ VP tbe ei ae Va+ Vb 
( Zodhunter. ) 
Jey axe tit¢Ve tbe ti = Va4+Ve 
JP parti = Vat+Vb—-VA Fhe et 
Square] 2° + ar +12 (Va + Vd) + x2 + be +1 
—2(7a+ Vij Va 4 be +1 
a(Va + Vb) Ve + bx $1 = (Va + VO — (a — dx 
2/8 phe e1 = Na+ Vb = (Va — Vb)e 
Square] 4(2° + d« + 1) = (Wa + V5) + (Va — Vd) 
- 2(a — d)x 
(4 — (Va — Vi) 8 + 2 (oe + 8) = 4 + (Va + VBP 
a(a+*)  _44(va+ Vip 
- (Wa- Vip” 4—(Va—Vip 


x? + 


Completing 2 (a + 4) a+é6 
the square }s 4-(va— Vv oF + 1 a-vet 
4+ (Va + Vd) (a + 4) 


a- (Va— Vip * 4—- Wa — OP 
16 + 16 Vab — a + 2ab — B+ a? + 206 + P 
[4 — (Va — Vip 
_ 16 + 16 Vab + gab 
= We~ OF 
_ (4 + 2 ab)? 
[4 — (Va — VOFP 
Extracting }e ry ae . ell os be 4+ 2Vab_ 
Square root a- (Va-VbP ~ 4— (Wa — Vb) 
. en £442 V a8) — (a + d) 
ae 4— (Va — VP 
_4- (Va — Vif or —4— (Va + a/b)? 
ih I 4— (Va = VO} 
(Va + Vi +4 
(va = v6)? -4 











= I, or 


4. Crossnow.—Solve :— 


(55+ (Ge) e209 


( Zodhunter.) 


(-2,)'+ (<E)iene—n 


(x + 1) + 22 (2 — 1) = a(n — 1) (x* — 1) 
ae 4 229 + 2? + xt — 2x7 + x? 
= a(n — 1) (x4 — 2x* + 1) 
a* [n(n — 1) — 2) — 22° [n(n — 1) + 1) 
+n(n—1)=0 


tm epee + (SRT 
n(n —1)-—2 L*("#—1)-2 


Peer: ke n(n—1) +1 
% sees * (HSS 
= -— att 
[w(n — 1) — 2° 
efer-vttis 2un— 1 
n("u—1)—2 a(n—1)—2 
an MA +t st (20 — 1) 
n—n — 2 
or — 3 + 2 
a —-n—2 
(n — 1) (" — 2) 
(m + 1) ( — 2) 
a gg B=! 
n—2 a+t 


2? 





“se ; 
a -—n— 2 

as n(n + 1) 
(m — 2) (~ + 1) 











#22 / "0 + 


5. GLEN. —Two trains, 92 feet and 84 feet long respectively, 
move with uniform velocities on parallel rails in opposite direc. 






















































tions ; they in 1} seconds; when moving in the sam 
direction at the same velocities, the faster train passes the other 
in 6 seconds. Find the rate at which each train moves, Le 
Let x = rate per second of faster train in feet, sid 
And let y = me o slower A ea 
Sum of length of trains = (92 + 84) ft. = 176 ft. ; lad 
e 576 = 1 
oO oe 
(2) . 6 
~<a ot 
(1) 3x + 3y = 352 
(2) 6x — 6y = 358} 
(1) 3x + ay = 352 
(2)3*— ay = is} 
Adding] 6x = 440 
oct & 249, 
Subtracting] 6y = 264 
y= 4% T 
0 ang] 
5 28 T 
Rate of faster train per hour = BRO X HO X BB rites angl 
3 X 5280 * 
® In 
a the a 
= 50 miles ; po 
I 
30 ; 
Rate of slower train per hour = a 88 miles 
Xx 
2 
= jo miles. 
6. ErA.—Show that if a, + a + ...... + ay =< 4 the 
(s — a)* + (5 — ae)* +. + (8 — Gn)? = ay? + a? + 
+ a,%. (Todhunter.) 
(s — a)? = 8° — 28a, + a", 
(s — ag} = 3? — 2say + a;*, &e. ; : 
Then by adding the expressions we obtain 
ns? — 25 (a, + ag + we + dn) +" + a? +... + 0", 
and 2s (a; + a2 +... +4» ) =os X 2= ns; 
a (5 — 1)? + (s = ah +... + (5 — ay, P= a? + a + 
+ a,*. 
General. Tur | 
1. W. TAYLor.—You have evidently given some of the dats little r 
incorrectly in your query, as the weight of rod from the quer ; 
tion equals about 1} grams, The perpendicular force equal tothe S€Sslor 
given force = 19 grams x cos (120° — go°) be giv 
= 19 grams X cos 30° Pro! 
= '9V3 rams, study « 
s 9 The re 
2. D. J. B.—You must obtain a rst class in order that i which 
subject may count for the full drawing certificate. dealt y 
3. F. W.—-If you sit next Christmas for the first time, # first tre 
will take the first year’s papers and you will therefore take i in En 
arithmetic, mental and other. ; 8 
4. Vict.—Both copies are good, the small-hand especial! 
so, The loops of the letters are smaller than is usual both® Dr. W 
the small letters and capitals. In the large-hand the curves a! Blindn 
the downstrokes are defective. Large-hand 75, small-hand § land In 
s. VerBUM.—Punctuation is important but not more so hit which s 
grammatical construction of sentence. English com child 
of great value now and in the future. You will do well op wer 
great attention to it. Sensitiy 
6. J. WoopHousE.—As you point out the solution 1 wodld = ex 
have been much easier by substituting (#) for vi-# Ours a 
Both your solutions are very neat. . : Uring 
7. Eva Kinc.—The pi ou refer’ to appears * total 
‘ Reprinted Papers’ by Charles Dickens (Chapman and lth HIME his ideg 
Is. 6d,). Somewh 
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Mensuration. 


MoonRAKER.—A ladder, whose foot rests in a given 
postion, jor reaches a window on one side of a street, and 
when turned about its foot, just reaches a window on the other 
side. If the two positions of the ladder be at right angles to 
each other, and the heights of the windows be 36 and 27 feet 
respectively, find the width of the street and the length of the 
ladder. (Hamblin Swtth.) 


D 


& 
q 


A B 
C 

The angles ACD and ADC are together equal to a right 
angle ; (I. 32.) 

The angles ACD and BCE are together equal to a right 
angle ; (I. 13.) 

.. The angle ADC = the angle BCE, 

In the triangles ADC and CBE, the angles CAD and ADC = 
the angles EBC and CBE, 

and the side CD = the side CE; 

.. AC = BE, and AD = CB, (I 26.) 

.. Width of street = (27 + 36) ft. 
= 63 ft. Ans. 
ee 


CD? = AD? + AC? (I. 47.) 
36° + 27% 
1,296 + 709 
2,025, 
/ 2,025 
= 45- 
.”. Length of ladder = 45 ft. Ans, 








nuud 


*. CD 





ee) ae 
Science Totes. 


Tue subject of Forestry has hitherto received very 
little recognition in this country. Our Colonial pos- 
sessions make it desirable that more attention should 
be given to it, 

Professor H. Marshall Ward has made a special 
study of the diseases to which timber trees are subject. 
The result is a new volume in the ‘ Nature Series,’ in 
which the question of the diseases of timber are fully 
dealt with. This is pretty nearly, if not quite, the 
first treatise on the subject which has been published 
.n England, 

* * 
. 
Dr. Wesster Fox has written an article on the 
Blindness of the Blind, in the ‘ Journal of the Frank- 
land Institute,’ He draws special attention to the care 
Which should be taken in regard to the eyes of young 
children, F or instance, the eyes of children are more 
— to light than the eyes of adults, yet a nurse will 
ten expose a child’s face to the full light of the sun for 

Ours ata time, This is very harmful, Carelessness 
of ne infancy is the cause of a large number of cases 
. total blindness in after life. He is a specialist, and 

is ideas of the importance of his subject may be 
somewhat magnified, He holds that children should 


- projection, 





not begin to study at an early age, and that until they 
are oetween seven and nine their eyes are not strong 
enough for school work. Surely this is to protest too 
much. But no one will deny that when they do 
begin to study, children should always have a good 
light. ‘The less of artificial light the better until the 
age of ten. The doctor is specially hard upon books 
printed in small type. It may be very much doubted 
whether the blessings of cheap literature come to us 
as unmixed good. The device of small print may 
properly be referred to an evil influence. It is bad 
for adults, but worst of all for children, 


* * 
* 

THE applications of electricity are extending, and 
during the next ten years we may fairly expect them to 
prove exceedingly striking and useful. One of the 
latest applications of electric lighting is to be found in 
the reading lamp which is attached to the carri 

on the main line of the South-Eastern Railway. The 
lamp is so fixed that it throws a light over a,book or 
paper held by a passenger. It gives as good a light as 
an ordinary gas burner. The cost is two pence per 
hour, When a passenger wants to use it he puts a penny 
into a slot and then presses upon a knob, The light 
only lasts half an hour, unless an additional penny is 
put into the slot. Each carriage is supplied with an 
accumulator, which supplies the electricity. The other 
lines will no doubt soon seek to equal or surpass this 
new enterprise of the South-Eastern Railway. Let us 
hope that ere long it will be possible to have an electric 
light in a room at a moderate cost. 


* * 
* 


Tue Committee of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Technical Education has issued its 
report. Satisfactory progress has been made. The 
committee has enlisted the sympathy and support ot 
many of the co-operative societies of working men. 
This is, as the committee observe, a hopeful sign. If 
once the working men feel it to be in their own interest 
that technical schools should be established, it is quite 
certain that means will soon be found to establish them. 
One would think that the man who has to get his 
living by manual dexterity of some kind would hail 
with delight the advantages which technical schools 
would afford for his children. But purely trade 
jealousies often creep in where they are least expected. 
The wood-carving school at South Kensington—one 
of the most deserving and successful of the handicraft 
schools in the country—has had to contend with great 
difficulties, and it is by no means certain as yet how 
the Trades’ Unions of the country will view the estab- 
lishment of courses of instruction in the principles and 
practice of, say, plumbing, or any similar handicraft. 


* * 
* 


We learn from ‘Nature’ that the Association for the 
Improvement of Geometrical Teaching has issued a 
Syllabus of Modern Plane Geometry. The first few 
sections deal with harmonic ranges and pencils, the pro- 
perties of the triangle, the properties of the complete 
quadrilateral and quadrangle. Sections V., VI. 
and VII. take up the properties of the circle and of 
maxima and minima. Sections VIII. and IX. deal 
with cross ratios, involution, and reciprocal polars and 
This Syllabus is likely to be exceedingly 
useful to students, We call attention to it. 
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BOTANICAL students would find it very interesting to 
get and study the ‘ Kew Bulletin’ for July last. It might 
prove useful for future reference. It contains an ex- 
cellent guide to the botanical literature of the British 
Empire. ‘The primary object is to supply useful infor- 
mation on the literature of the systematic, economic, 
and geographical botany of -the British Possessions. 
To be able to find what one wants is worth a good 
deal. Those who have studied this number of the 
Bulletin, and have it at hand, will at least be able, 
when they want information, to say at once where it 
can be found. 

* # 

* 
Proressor Wuitney, South Carolina, has devised a 
modification of Six's thermometer for underground 
temperature. The bulb is 6 inches long, protected b 
a cylinder perforated with many holes, so that the bul 
shall extend from 3 to 6 inches below the soil, the 
maximum and minimum scale being of course above 
the soil, and arranged very much as in the ordinary 
form. The instrument possesses many advantages and 
saves a great amount of time, as it need only be read 
once a day. The length of the bulb has reference to 
the depth to which most of the roots of ordinary 
vegetation would descend. 


—~o-—— 


Woche’s Thoughts Concerning Education. 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College. 





VIII. 


Whilst the learning of Latin Authors whole- 
sale and by heart tends to a fictitious 
display, choice passages may be com- 
mitted to memory with advantage. 


Par 175. Another thing very ordinary in the vulgar 
method of grammar-schools there is, of which I see no 
use at all, unless it be to baulk young lads in the way 
of learning languages, which, in my opinion, should be 
made as easy and pleasant as may be; and that which 
was painful in it, as much as possible, quite removed. 
That which I mean, and here complain of, is, their 
being forced to learn by heart, great parcels of the 
authors which are taught them ; wherein I can discover 
no advantage at all, especially to the business they are 
upon, Languages are to be learnt only by reading 
and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by 
heart ; which, when a man’s head is stuffed with, he 
has got the just furniture of a pedant, and ‘tis the 
ready way to make him one; than which there is 
nothing less becoming a gentleman. For what can be 
more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and handsome 
thoughts and sayings of others with a deal of poor 
stuff of his own; which is thereby the more exposed, 
and has no other grace in it, nor will otherwise recom- 
mend the speaker, than a thread-bare russet-coat 
would, that was set off with large patches of scarlet 
and glittering brocade. Where however a passage 


comes in the way, whose matter is worth remembrance, 
and the expression of it very close and excellent (as 





there are many such in the ancient authors) it may 
not be amiss to lodge it in the minds of young 
scholars, and with such admirable strokes of those 
great masters sometimes exercise the memory of 
school-boys. But their learning of their lessons 
heart, as they happen to fall out in their books without 
choice or distinction, 1 know not what it serves for, 
but to mispend their time and pains, and give them a 
disgust and aversion to their books, wherein they find 
nothing but useless trouble. 


[The stuffing of memory with a mass of ill- 
digested matter is very justly made a matter of 
complaint by Locke. This becomes most serious 
when the information thus amassed is made to do 
duty for full and complete knowledge. To repeat 
a definition in grammar, or to write out a pro- 


* position in Euclid, is not proof that either is 


known. Similarly with language; the power to 
repeat entire pages of an author, and to retail 
stale phrases upon occasion, may exist side by 
side with an utter absence of ability to use the 
language either as a channel of our own thought 
or as a storehouse of the thought of others. Some 
people there are, who have such excellent memories 
that the stuffing process is effected without the 
disgust of which Locke speaks, It is to these 
that Archbishop Whateley refers when he says, 
‘some people have been damaged intellectually by 
having what is called a good memory. An un- 
skilful teacher is content to put before children all 
they ought to learn and to take care that they 
remember it; and so, though the memory is 
retentive, the mind is left in a passive state ; and 
men wonder that he who was so quick at learning 
and remembering should not be an able man, 
which is as reasonable as to wonder that a cistern, 
if filled, should not be a perpetual fountain. 
Many men are saved by the deficiency of their 
memory from being spoiled by their education; 
for those who have not an extraordinary memory 
are driven to supply its place by thinking. If,eg., 
they do not remember a mathematical demon: 
stration, they are driven to devise one.’* 

The value of learning by heart choice passages 
whether in a foreign ora native tongue none will 
dispute. They should, however, be fully explained, 
and then, by retention in the memory, they 
become an abiding possession.] 


How to train the Memory. 

Par..176. I hear it is said, That children should be 
employed in getting things by heart, to exercise and 
improve their memories, 1 could wish this were 
with as much authority of reason, as it is with for 
wardness of assurance, and that this practice were 
established upon good observation more than old 
custom. For it is evident, that strength of memory 
owing ¢o a happy constitution, and not to any habitt 
ne got byexercise. "Tis true, what the mind 
is intent upon,and for fear of letting it slip, often —) 
afresh on itsel, requent reflection, that, it is 
Lhe but ai pL ra to . own natural strength 
of retention. An impression made on bees-wax o 
lead, will not last so long as on brass or steel. 
if it be <enewed often, it may last the longer ; but evety 
new reflecting on it is a new impression ; and "tis from 

* Quoted from ‘ Lectures on Teaching’ by Dr. Fite. 
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thence one is to reckon, if one would know how long 
the mind retains it, But the learning pages of Latin 
by heart, no more fits the memory for retention of 
anything else, than the graving of one sentence in lead 
makes it the more capable of retaining firmly any other 
characters. If such a sort of exercise of the memory 
were able to giveit strength, and improve our parts, 
players of all other people must needs have the best 
memories, and be the best company. But whether the 
scraps they have got into their heads this way makes 
them remember other things the better ; and whether 
their parts be improved proportionable to the pains 
they have taken in getting by heart other sayings, 
experience will show, Memory is so necessary ta all 
parts and conditions of life, and so little is to be done 
without it, that we are not to fear it should grow dull 
and useless for want of exercise, if exercise would make 
it grow stronger. But I fear this faculty of the mind 
is not capable of much help and amendment in general 
by any exercise or endeavour of ours, at least, not by 
that used upon this pretence in grammar schools, And 
if Cyrus was able to call every common soldier by his 
name in his army, that consisted of no less than a 
hundred thousand men, I think it may be guessed, 
he got not this wonderful ability by learning his lessons 
by heart when he was a boy. This method of exer- 
cising and improving the memory by toilsome repeti- 
tions without book of what they read, is, I think, little 
used in the education of princes, which if it had that 
advantage that is talked of, should be as little neglected 
in them, as in the meanest school-boys: princes having 
as much need of good memories as any men living, 
and have generally an equal share in this faculty with 
other men ; though it has never been taken care of 
this way. What the mind is intent upon, and careful of, 
that it remembers best, and for the reason above- 
mentioned: Zo which, if method and order be joined, 
ail is done, I think, that can be, for the help of a weak 
memory ; and he that will take any other way to do it, 
especially that of charging it with a train of other 
people's words, which he that learns cares not for, will, 
I guess, scarce find the profit answer half the time and 

pains employed in it. 
[The conditions favourable to the development 
of a good memory are well set out by Locke in 

the above paragraph, 


A Happy Constitution. 


By this phrase we understand not only a good 
flow of physical health, with absolute freedom 
from bodily weakness and distraction, but 
especially a healthy brain and sense organs, 
By these, accurate and vivid impressions are first 
received and afterwards made available in the 
form of mental images for retention and repro- 
duction by memory. Professor Sully, quoting 
the phrase of Locke that ‘An impression made 
on Bees-wax or Lead will not last so long as on 
Brass or Steel,’ says, ‘ There are native differences 
with respect to the average retentive power, by 
teason of which one child is from the first capable 
of retaining impressions of all kinds more easily 
than another. Such inequalities are no doubt con- 
nected with differences in the degree of structural 
perfection of the organs as a whole, namely, the 
sense-organs and the brain. In addition to these 
onginal differences of brain plasticity as a whole, 





there are special differences connected with the 
varying degrees of perfection of particular sense- 
organs. Thus a child with a good natural ear for 
musical sounds would be likely to retain these 
impressions better than another child wanting this 
sense-endowment. And this for a double reason— 
(1) because such a superiority would imply a finer 
discriminative capacity in respect of sound (and 
retentiveness varies roughly with the degree of 
discrimination) ; and (2) because this natural 
superiority commonly carries with it a special 
interest in the impressions concerned. A child 
with a good ear for musical sounds will in general 
take special pleasure in noting their peculiarities.’ 

Whilst in different individuals there are these 
native and inherent differences in the various 
powers of the mind (and especially is this so in 
the power termed memory), it is at the same time 
equally true that the power of retention in any 
person may be considerably strengthened and 
improved, and Locke sets out briefly the method 
by which this may be done. He says :— 


i. ‘What the mind is intent upon,’ 


(Interest) 
ii. ‘What it often imprints afresh on 
itself by frequent reflection,’ (Repetition) 


iii. ‘To which if method and order 
(Association) be joined,’ then— 


* All is done; I think, that can be, for the help 
of a weak memory.’ 

Modern Science has not much more to an- 
nounce for our guidance in the training of 
memory than is conveyed in this brief statement 
of Locke. The student may note here, in con- 
clusion, that the healthy condition of the body, 
the sound and vigorous state of the mind, the 
power of concentration or interest, and the effect 
of repetition, are all conditions of successful effort 
which memory shares with other intellectual powers. 
‘ Association * is a special condition of success in 
all memory exercises, and the ‘ Laws of Associa- 
tion’ are the laws of memory. 


‘Every new reflecting on it is a new 


impression.’ 

Locke here appears to overlook the fact that 
with evéry repetition of impression (if that occur 
before the previous one is forgotten) there is an 
added result which serves to deepen the original 
i ion and in this way to render it more 
enduring, . The value of repetition as an aid to 
remembering is due to this, and the fact should 
not be overlooked. 


Does the ‘learning by heart’ assist the 


formation of a ¢ Memory ? 


In answer to this question we reply, that in so 
far as the operation of learning anything by heart 
exercises the ‘concentration of mind,’ calls forth an 
effort of will in the demand for ‘ repetition,’ and 
lastly allows of the application in any form of the 
* Laws of Association,’ to this extent, and this only, 
does. learning by heart assist in the formation ol 
agood memory. There is a well-known example 
of learning by heart, which consists chiefly in 
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BOTANICAL students would find it very interesting to 
get and study the ‘ Kew Bulletin’ for July last. It might 
prove useful for future reference. It contains an ex- 
cellent guide to the botanical literature of the British 
Empire. ‘The primary object is to supply useful infor- 
mation on the literature of the systematic, economic, 
and geographical botany of the British Possessions. 
To be able to find what one wants is worth a good 
deal. Those who have studied this number of the 
Bulletin, and have it at hand, will at least be able, 
when they want information, to say at once where it 
can be found, 

* 

. 
Proressor Wuitney, South Carolina, has devised a 
modification of Six’s thermometer for underground 
temperature, The bulb is 6 inches long, protected b 
a cylinder perforated with many holes, so that the bul 
shall extend from 3 to 6 inches below the soil, the 
maximum and minimum scale being of course above 
the soil, and arranged very much as in the ordinary 
form. The instrument possesses many advantages and 
saves a great amount of time, as it need only be read 
once a day. The length of the bulb has reference to 
the depth to which most of the roots of ordinary 
vegetation would descend, 


— o-— 


Woche’s Thoughts Concerning Education. 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College. 


VII, 


Whilst the learning of Latin Authors whole- 
sale and by heart tends to a fictitious 
display, choice es may be com- 
mitted to memory with advantage. 


Par 175. Another thing very ordinary in the vulgar 
method of grammar-schools there is, of which I see no 
use at all, unless it be to baulk young lads in the way 
of learning languages, which, in my opinion, should be 
made as easy and pleasant as may be; and that which 
was painful in it, as much as possible, quite removed. 
That which I mean, and here complain of, is, their 
being forced to learn by heart, great parcels of the 
authors which are taught them ; wherein I can discover 
no advantage at all, especially to the business they are 
upon, Languages are to be learnt only. by reading 
and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by 
heart ; which, when a man’s head is stuffed with, he 
has got the just furniture of a pedant, and ‘tis the 
ready way to make him one; than which there is 
nothing less becoming a gentleman. For what can be 
more ridiculous, than to mix the rich and handsome 
thoughts and sayings of others with a deal of poor 
stuff of his own ; which is thereby the more exposed, 
and has no other grace in it, nor will otherwise recom- 
mend the speaker, than a thread-bare russet-coat 
would, that was set off with large patches of scarlet 
and glittering brocade. Where however a passage 
comes in the way, whose matter is worth remembrance, 
and the expression of it very close and excellent (as 





there are many such in the ancient authors) it may 
not be amiss to lodge it in the minds of young 
scholars, and with such admirable strokes of those 
great masters sometimes exercise the memory of 
school-boys. But their learning of their lessons by 
heart, as they happen to fall out in their books without 
choice or distinction, I know not what it serves for, 
but to mispend their time and pains, and give them a 
disgust and aversion to their books, wherein they find 
nothing but useless trouble. 


[The stuffing of memory with a mass of ill- 
digested matter is very justly made a matter of 
complaint by Locke. This becomes most serious 
when the information thus amassed is made to do 
duty for full and complete knowledge. To repeat 
a definition in grammar, or to write out a pro- 
position in Euclid, is not proof that either is 
known. Similarly with language; the power to 
repeat entire pages of an author, and to retail 
stale phrases upon occasion, may exist side by 
side with an utter absence of ability to use the 
language either as a channel of our own thought 
or as a storehouse of the thought of others. Some 
people there are, who have such excellent memories 
that the stuffing process is effected without the 
disgust of which Locke speaks. It is to these 
that Archbishop Whateley refers when he says, 
‘some people have been damaged intellectually by 
having what is called a good memory. An un- 
skilful teacher is content to put before children ail 
they ought to learn and to take care shat they 
remember it; and so, though the memory is 
retentive, the mind is left in a passive state ; and 
men wonder that he who was so quick at learning 
and remembering should not be an able man, 
which is as reasonable as to wonder that a cistern, 
if filled, should not be a perpetual fountain. 
Many men are saved by the deficiency of their 
memory from being spoiled by their education; 
for those who have not an extraordinary memory 
are driven to supply its place by thinking. If, e.g., 
they do not remember a mathematical demon- 
stration, they are driven to devise one.’* 

The value of learning by heart choice passages 
whether in a foreign ora native tongue none will 
dispute. They should, however, be fully explained, 
and then, by retention in the memory, they 
become an abiding possession. } 


How to train the Memory. 

Par. 176. I hear it is said, That children should be 
employed in getting things by heart, to exercise and 
improve their memories. 1 could wish this were said 
with as much authority of reason, as it is with for- 
wardness of assurance, and that this practice were 
established upon good observation more than old 
custom. For it is evident, that strength of memory is 
owing 40 a happy constitution, and not to any habitual 
improvement got by exercise. "Tis true, what the mind 
is intent upon,and for fear of letting it slip, of/tem imprints 
afresh on itself by frequent reflection, that, it is apt to 
retain, but still according to its own natural strength 
of retention. An impression made on ‘bees-wax of 
lead, will not last so long as on brass or steel, Indeed, 
if it be renewed often, it may last the longer ; but every 
new reflecting on it is a new impression ; and ’tis from 

* Quoted from ‘ Lectures on Teaching’ by Dr. Fitch. 
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thence one is to reckon, if one would know how long 
the mind retains it. But the learning pages of Latin 
by heart, no more fits the memory for retention of 
anything else, than the graving of one sentence in lead 
makes it the more capable of retaining firmly any other 
characters. If such a sort of exercise of the memory 
were able to give it strength, and improve our parts, 
players of all other people must needs have the best 
memories, and be the best company, But whether the 
scraps they have got into their heads this way makes 
them remember other things the better ; and whether 
their parts be improved proportionable to. the pains 
they have taken in getting by heart other sayings, 
experience will show, Memory is so necessary to all 
parts and conditions of life, and so little is to be done 
without it, that we are not to fear it should grow dull 
and useless for want of exercise, if exercise would make 
it grow stronger. But I fear this faculty of the mind 
is not capable of much help and amendment in general 
by any exercise or endeavour of ours, at least, not by 
that used upon this pretence in grammar schools, And 
if Cyrus was able to call every common soldier by his 
name in his army, that consisted of no less than a 
hundred thousand men, I think it may be guessed, 
he got not this wonderful ability by learning his lessons 
by ‘heart when he was a boy. This method of exer- 
cising and improving the memory by toilsome repeti- 
tions without book of what they read, is, I think, little 
used in the education of princes, which if it had that 
advantage that is talked of, should be as little neglected 
in them, as in the meanest school-boys: princes having 
as much need of good memories as any men living, 
and have generally an equal share in this faculty with 
other men ; though it has never been taken care of 
this way. What the mind is intent upon, and careful of, 
that it remembers best, and for the reason above- 
mentioned: Zo which, if method and order be joined, 
all is done, I think, that can be, for the help of a weak 
memory ; and he that will take any other way to do it, 
especially that of charging it with a train of other 
people's words, which he that learns cares not for, will, 
I guess, scarce find the profit answer half the time and 

pains employed in it. 
[The conditions favourable to the development 
of a good memory are well set out by Locke in 

the above paragraph. 


A Happy Constitution. 


By this phrase we understand not only a good 
flow of physical health, with absolute freedom 
from bodily weakness and distraction, but 
especially a healthy brain and sense organs, 
By these, accurate and vivid impressions are first 
received and afterwards made available in the 
form of mental images for retention and repro- 
duction by memory. Professor Sully, quoting 
the phrase of Locke that ‘An impression made 
on Bees-wax or Lead will not last so long as on 
Brass or Steel,’ says, ‘ There are native differences 
with respect to the average retentive power, by 
reason of which one child is from the first capable 
of retaining impressions of all kinds more easily 
than another. Such inequalities are no doubt con- 
nected with differences in the degree of structural 
perfection of the organs as a whole, namely, the 
sense-organs and the brain. In addition to these 
Original differences of brain plasticity as a whole, 





there are special differences connected with the 
varying degrees of perfection of particular sense- 
organs. Thus a child with a good natural ear for 
musical sounds would be likely to retain these 
impressions better than another child wanting this 
sense-endowment. And this for a double reason— 
(1) because such a superiority would imply a finer 
discriminative capacity in respect of sound (and 
retentiveness varies roughly with the degree of 
discrimination) ; and (2) because this natural 
superiority commonly carries ‘with it a special 
interest in the impressions concerned. A child 
with a good ear for musical sounds will in general 
take special pleasure in noting their peculiarities.’ 

Whilst in different individuals there are these 
native and inherent differences in the various 
powers of the mind (and especially is this so in 
the power termed memory), it is at the same time 
equally true that the power of retention in any 
person may be considerably strengthened and 
improved, and Locke sets out briefly the method 
by which this may be done. He says :— 


i. ‘What the mind is intent upon,’ 


(Interest) 
ii. ‘What it often imprints afresh on 
itself by frequent reflection,’ (Repetition) 


iii. ‘To which if method and order 
(Association) be joined,’ then— 


* All is done, I think, that can be, for the help 
of a weak memory.’ 


Modern Science has not much more to an- 
nounce for our guidance in the training of 
memory than is conveyed in this brief statement 
of Locke. The student may note here, in con- 
clusion, that the healthy condition of the body, 
the sound and vigorous state of the mind, the 
power of concentration or interest, and the effect 
of repetition, are all conditions of successful effort 
which memory shares with other intellectual powers: 
‘ Association’ is a special condition of success in 
all memory exercises, and the ‘ Laws of Associa- 
tion’ are the laws of memory. 


‘Every new reflecting on it is a new 
impression.’ 

Locke here appears to overlook the fact that 
with evéry repetition of impression (if that occur 
before the previous one is forgotten) there is an 
added result which serves to deepen the original 
i ion and in this way to render it more 
enduring. The value of repetition as an aid to 
remembering is due to this, and the fact should 
not be overlooked. 


Does the ‘learning heart’ assist the 
formation of a g Memory ? 

In answer to this question we reply, that in so 
far as the operation of learning anything by heart 
exercises the ‘concentration of mind,’ calls an 
effort of will in the demand for ‘repetition,’ and 
lastly allows of the application in any form of the 
* Laws of Association,’ to this extent, and this only, 
does. learning by heart assist in the formation olf 
a good memory. There is a well-known example 

of learning by heart, which consists chiefly in 
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repeating a form of words until the mere succes- 
sion of sounds is the only association that the 
memory makes, as ¢.g., when we repeat ‘5 times 
§ are 25,’ until without thought the whole series 
immediately follows the announcement of the 
initial figures. In an effort of this kind there is but 
little exercise of the conditions upon which a 
good memory is based, and that exercise is of the 
lowest order. When, on the other hand, a pupil 
who sets himself to learn a piece of) poetry 
becomes familiar with the succession of images 
and thoughts which the words suggest, and by an 
effort of imagination strives to realise the beautiful 
grouping of ideas which the language pourtrays, 
his whole thought being concentrated upon the 
effort ; such a pupil is literally ‘learning by heart,’ 
and at the same time every condition for the 
formation of a good memory is being fulfilled.) 


What should be remembered. : 

I do not mean hereby, that there should be n 
exercise given to children’s memories, I think their 
memories should be employed, but not in learning by 
rote whole pages out of books, which, the lesson being 
once said, and that task over, are delivered up again 
to oblivion, and neglected for ever. This mends 
neither the memory nor the mind, What they should 
learn by heart out of authors, I have above-mentioned : 
and such wise and useful sentences being once given 
in charge to their memories, they should never be 
suffered to forget again, but be often called to account 
for them: whereby, besides the use those sayings may 
be to them in their future life, as so many good rules 
and observations, they will be taught to reflect often, 
and bethink themselves what they have to remember, 
which is the only way to make the memory quick and 
useful. ‘The custom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their thoughts 
home from useless inattentive roving: and therefore, 
I think, it may do well, to give them something every 
day to remember, but something still, that is in itself 
worth the remembering, and what you would never 
have out of mind, whenever you call, or they them- 
selves search for it. This will oblige them often to 
turn their thoughts inwards, than which you cannot 
wish them a better intellectual habit. 

[Bearing upon this subject of what should be 
committed to memory, Dr. Fitch says :—‘ Shall I 
learn the definitions of the parts of speech given 
by grammarians? No. ‘An article is a word placed 
before a noun to shew the extent of its meaning.’ 
If I did not know what an article is without the 
help of this definition I should never tell it by 
means of it. Shall I Jearn the number of yards 
in a mile, the formula for the square of (a + b), 
or the trigonometrical expression for the area of a 
triangle in terms of its sides? Yes. For these are 
central and most serviceable truths, constantly 
wanted in the solution of problems, and often 
wanted in a hurry. Shall I set my pupils to learn 
by heart, an extract from Scott’s Marmion? Well, I 
think not. For it is not likely to have any unity 
of its own, It isa fragment of a longer narrative, 
and is unintelligible without the rest ; and since 
it is unreasonable to expect that the rest will be 
remembered, the fragment will soon drop out of 
recollection altogether. Shall I set them to learn 
part of Goldsmith’s Traveller, or Gray’s Elegy, or 





Wordsworth’s Ode on Immortality? Yes. For 
every couplet here is a picture or thought in itself, 
In harmony with the suggestions of Locke with 
reference to frequent revision, is the practice of 
many teachers who, besides insisting upon revision 
- and examination, place in convenient positions lists 
of facts and other matter they wish to be per- 
manently lodged in the minds of their classes. } 


Virtue and a well-tempered soul preferred to 
learning or language. 

Par. 177. But under whose care soever a child is 
put, to be taught, during the tender and flexible years 
of his life, this is certain, it should be one who thinks 
Latin and language the least part of education; one 
who knowing how much virtue, and a well-tempered 
soul is to be preferred to any sort of learning or 
language, makes it his chief business to form the mind 
of his scholars, and give that a right disposition; 
which, if once got, though all the rest should be 
neglected, would, in due time, produce all the rest; 
and which, if it be not got, and settled, so as to keep 
out ill and vicious habits, languages and sciences, and 
all the other accomplishments of education, will be 
to no purpose, but to make the worse, or more dan- 
gerous man, And indeed whatever stir there is made 
about getting of Latin, as the great and difficult 
business, his mother may teach it him herself, if she 
will but spend two or three hours in a day with him, 
and make him read the evangelists in Latin to her: 
for she need but buy a Latin Testament, and having 
got somebody to mark the last syllable but one, where 
it is long, in words above two syllables (which is 
enough to regulate her pronunciation, and accenting 
the words), read daily in the gospels, and then let her 
avoid understanding them in Latin, if she can, And 
when she understands the evangelists in Latin, let her, 
in the same manner, read A‘sop’s fables, and so 
proceed on to Eutropius, Justin, and other such books. 
I do not mention this, as an imagination of what I 
fancy may do, but as of a thing I have know done, and 
the Latin tongue with ease got this way. 

But, to return to what I was saying: he that takes on 
him the charge of bringing up young men, especially 
young gentlemen, should have something more in him 
than Latin, more than even a knowledge in the liberal 
sciences. He should be a person of eminent virtue 
and prudence, and with good sense, have good humour, 
and the skill to carry himself with gravity, ease and 
kindness, in a constant conversation with his pupils. 
But of this I have spoken at large in another place. 


( To be continued.) 
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Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 


BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A., 
Ex-President of the N.U.E.T. 


XI, 


Wit the object of making the present paper seasot- 
able, and in harmony with the recent circumstances 
and possibly the current thoughts of miany of out 
readers, we have chosen as the subject of our specimen 
essay ‘ Holidays.’ In some form or other this subject 
is frequently set in examination papers for teachers 
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and other candidates. We propose to deal with it 
first in a general manner, and then to introduce refer- 
ences to particular holidays. 

The following outline may serve to guide us in the 
construction of our essay, and may be used by stu- 
dents as it stands, or in some modified form, as a 
framework for another essay on the same subject. In 
this kind of practice, distinct ‘advantage is sure to be 
found. 

Outline Notes. — Holidays. — Meaning of term. 
Use of holidays—rest, recreation, change. Need for 
holidays — greater now than formerly, Improved 
facilities. Modes of spending holidays—travelling, 
walking, mountain climbing, seaside occupations. 
Times and places. Variety in holidays, Question of 
holiday studies. Instances of pleasant holidays. 
Close of holidays. 


Ho.ipays. 


The term ‘holidays’ carries on the face of it clear 
indication of its origin, and very little special know- 
ledge suffices to enable us to trace in some measure 
the history of its meaning. A holiday was originally 
a holy day, that is,a day kept sacred in honour of 
some circumstance connected with religion. As a 
matter of fact, too, most of our general holidays have 
in former times been associated with religious obser- 
vances. Under the Tudors and their predecessors it 
was expected on Sundays and Saints’ days that all law- 
abiding people would attend the services of the church 
in the morning, and devote themselves tq exercise and 
amusement in the later part of the day. 

Changes in general social conditions have had con- 
siderable effect on the usual application of the term 
‘holidays.’ The use and need of periods of cessation 
from labour have come to be almost universally recog- 
nised. It is seen to be highly important, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, for all classes to have during the year 
some days or weeks for breaking off from their usual 
tasks for rest, change, liberty, and recreation. 

The need for such intervals of freedom from work 
is greater than it used to be, on account of the greater 
strain of modern conditions of life. The keenness of 
competition, the increase of indoor occupations, the 
aggregation of great multitudes in cities, all tend to 
make periods of rest and change more desirable in 
the interests of health and efficiency. The more 
thorough knowledge of physiological science and 
hygienic laws, greater alertness to the general interest 
of the community in the welfare of its members, and 
(may we not add ?) an improved regard for the hard- 
working classes who have in the past received scant 
consideration, have also combined to produce a more 
extensive and more wholesome view of the need and 
use of holidays for all classes. This more enlightened 
view has found expression in our statute book in the 
Act providing for the closing of banks and similar 
places of business om certain days in the year, and in 
the general observance in most of our large towns of 
the Saturday half-holiday. 

These days and half-days of relief from business 
anxieties and monotonous. tasks are undoubtedly a 
boon to the mass of toilers in towns and cities; but it 
is nevertheless important that longer holidays should 
as far as possible be allowed to other persons besides 
the professional classes that have for generations en- 
Joyed such advantages as the.long vacations of lawyers 





and teachers—advantages which, like many other in- 
cidents of life, are properly tending-to be regarded less 
as luxuries than as reasonable comforts, if not ne- 
cessities. 


To the people who have during the year a holiday 
of a few weeks, the way they shall spend it is an im- 
portant consideration. The influences of civilisation 
have not only extended the need of holidays and its 
recognition, they have also increased the facilities for 
enjoying holidays. Travelling has always been a 
favourite pursuit for those who have had leisure and 
means to indulge in it. The modern improvements 
which have lessened the need for wandering to gain 
means of subsistence have not destroyed the nomadic 
instinct, and at the same time they have helped to 
make travelling easy, quick, and cheap. Hence there 
are few people who have a long holiday to spend, who 
do not include travelling as one of its elements. This 
indeed is almost necessary. The city clerk, ware- 
houseman, or skopman, needs change of scene, and 
ought to seek a supply of fresh air, such as he cannot 
find near his home and in the midst of his employ- 
ment, Let him seek the seaside or the hills and 
mountains, which are sure to be accessible with a few 
hours’ ride in a railway carriage. If he is fond of 
walking, a tour through some of our beautiful country 
scenery will afford him the benefits of constant change 
of scene, fresh air, and the most pleasing and cheering 
forms of wholesome excitement. Mountain climbing 
may have charms for him in its invigorating exertions, 
and the delight in overcoming physical difficulties, 
Scope for this exercise he may find in the mountainous 
districts of Wales, in breasting the heights of Snowdon, 
or the frowning crest of Cader Idris. The Cumbrian 
mountains, the Peak district, or the dales and fells of 
Western Yorkshire, all abound in delightful scenery, 
with endless opportunities of vigorous exercise. To 
some, however, this sort of recreation may be less 
attractive. To them, the idler life of ease and calm 
presented by a yacht on the Broads of Norfolk and 
Suffolk may be more enjoyable. There, if they have 
fine weather, a comfortable boat, and congenial com-, 
panions, they may fancy themselves in the land of the 
Lotos-eaters, till the close of their holiday brings the 
end of their dream, 


The deau ideal of a summer holiday for a city man 
is perhaps a sojourn by the sea with mountains 
close at hand. Here he will find that element of 
variety which gives so much‘zest, and which is 
almost a necessary element in a really successful 
holiday.. The beneficial practice of sea-bathing may 
form a part of each day’s occupation ; a stroll on the 
sands, ora climb up the hills may follow; and on dif- 
ferent days opportunities may be taken for a sail or a 
row on the sea, or for a sea-excursion to some neigh- 
bouring place. Drives or walks inland may provide a 
succession of landscapes and sea-views, and so add to 
that store of abiding impressions which every holiday- 
maker should seek to augment as a means of furnish 
ing pleasant material for after-reflections, 

Flying visits to foreign lands have great attractions 
for many people when the restraints of daily duties are 
removed, The novelty of such experiences helps to 
gratify a common curiosity and increases knowledge 
likely to prove useful. The. tedious and troublesome 
character of the journeys involved in this kind of 
holiday pleasure is perhaps its greatest drawback. 
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For those who love the sea itself and are not uncom- 
fortably affected by its restlessness, a voyage occupy- 
ing the greater part of their holiday is probably as 
healthy and satisfying as any mode of spending their 
leisure, If their voyage be round such a coast as the 
West and North of Scotland, and the weather be not 
boisterous or disagreeable*the element of fine scenery, 
added to the rest, will probably make the voyager’s 
enjoyment perfect. 

One benefit of holidays has been merely alluded to— 
the increase of knowledge. This suggests a question 
on which opinions differ, By some people—teachers 
especially—a holiday is regarded as a suitable time for 
some special study. Hence, holiday tasks are set, and 
teachers themselves sometimes think of devoting their 
time to what they call ‘getting-up’ some subject. So 
far as such tasks are Mi incidental, and are adopted 
for the purpose of preventing idle time from hanging 
heavily on active-minded persons, they may be excus- 
able. But it seems to us that any systematic study, to 
be pursued as a duty, can hardly be made to harmonise 
with the freedom and ease which should mark the 
holiday spirit. Still there are ways in which teachers 
and others may wisely extend their knowledge in 
holiday times without following any fixed plan of study. 
With open eyes and thoughtful minds they cannot but 
accumulate new facts and experiences ; and if such 
subjects as botany, geology, or entomology have any 
attraction for them, a holiday in the country may 
afford opportunities of exercising their observation in 
most pleasant and profitable ways. There are people, 
too, whose tastes fod them to a love of study, but 
whose daily duties are incompatible with any thorough 
gratification of such taste. To such people a course 
of study of some favourite subject may be as pleasant 
a mode of spending a holiday as they can wish for ; 
and to such cases, of course, the remarks in the pre- 
ceding sentences do not apply. 

So, also, there are people who live and work amongst 
the country scenes we have mentioned as adding 
charms to the holidays of dwellers in cities. A visit 
to the metropolis or some other great city, with its 
bustle and noise, its crowded streets, its public build- 
ings, its exhibitions and entertainments, would probably 
prove as full of pleasure and variety to the dweller in 
a quiet country home as the mountains and the sea- 
side to a Londoner, Thus, a rural holiday to the 
villager might seem almost a misnomer, as it would 
lack much that is almost essential to a real holiday. 

In the foregoing remarks on various sorts of 
holidays we have had in mind specific places and 
occasions, and on these we would like to dilate; but 
space forbids us to enter into details of holidays 
enjoyed at Barmouth and other places in North 
Wales, of walking tours in the Thames Valley, in 
Warwickshire, and in the Lake District of Cum- 
berland. 

Holidays come to an end. Often the end is 
welcome; and it is well it should be so. As 
Shakespeare says— 

‘If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 
And when they seldom come, they wished-for come.’ 

The purpose of holidays is to recruit health and 
spirits after the wearing effect of work, and when they 
finish there should be as a result fitness and readiness 
for a fresh spell of labour. All the pleasant memories 
they leave behind are so many elements to sweeten 
our future days, 





Publications Reviewed. 


The Pupil’s Concise French Grammar and 
Useful Reader. Arranged by S. Croft, 
London; Relfe Brothers. 


This book contains a synopsis of French accidence 
interspersed with a few rules of syntax, together with a 
few extracts for translation into English and into French, 
It seems a pity that no notes or vocabulary have been 
given with these extracts, which somewhat Getracts from 
their value. The author has also given a few extracts 
with a parallel translation, designed to illustrate the plural 
of compound nouns, nouns with different meanings in the 
singular and plural, &c. The way in which these nouns 
have been worked into sentences is not always happy or 
correct. Here is a specimen : ‘A whipper-in armed with 
a fly-whisk met a satyr who was a iegular vegetable 
cutter.’ Such sentences may amuse the curiosity-hunter, 
but they cannot be of much use to pupils in search of a 
practical knowledge of French. Among the list of adjec- 
tives with different meanings before and after their nouns 
we find: meuf livres, nine books, and des Lures neufs, 
new books, But the first #euf and the second are entirely 
different words, which even a beginner would know how 
id distinguish. In the same list w# vrai conte is rendered 

a mere story. \t should be a regular fib. At p. 36 
we find a very curious rule, which eents us: ‘ Verbs 
with ¢ in the last syllable but one, change ¢ into ¢ before 
a silent ¢, except in the future and conditional : reveler, je 
revile, je revélerai. Hitherto the prejudice in France 
has run in favour of je revélerai, 


La Jeune Parisien; The Young Parisian: 
Early French Conversations. By P. Dele 
court. Manchester and London: John Heywood. 


The author of this little manual tells us in the preface 
that he thinks it a bad method to give the beginner in 
French too many rules to learn, So dowe. But between 
too many rules, and no rules at all, the difference is no 
longer one of quantity but of method, and we are of 
opinion that no rules at all is a shade worse than too 
many rules for beginners, But this is taking the author 
in his preface too much au pied de la lettre, and his little 
book too much au sérieux, It really does not, or rather 
need not, involve a question of method. It is simplya 
collection of easy conversations adapted for junior classes. 
As such they may be found very useful, for both the sub- 
ject-matter and the language are very simple. In the 
appendix are given the numerals and the auxiliaries and 
regular verbs. This cannot be called much in the way of 
accidence, but it is possible that it may seem much to the 
author, for he calls the verbs avoir and étre the backbone 
of the language. Such modest demands, even for 4 
backbone, point to a standard in the author’s mind which 
requires screwing up a bit. 


A System of Phonetic Seeiling adapted to 

nglish. By Hugh L, Callendar, B.A, Lon- 

don: C, J. Clay and Son; Cambridge Univ, 
Press Warehouse. 


We always take up a new book on Phonetics with fear 
and trembling, for experience has taught us to expect to 
find in them one of two damning faults. They are either 
non-scientific, or if they are scientific they are on too com- 

licated a basis to be of practical use. We must say that 

r. Callendar has steered pretty clear of both these 
His system is consistent, and he has carried through the 
great principle of scientific phonetics of ‘ one sign to one 
sound,’ The system is not too complicated, and the 
number of the signs which he requires for his alphabet 18 
not too embarrassing. But the book has in our eyes 4 
defect of a different nature. It is too original in concep 
tion and as a system. It is too late in the day 
propound new systems of Phonetics after the thoroughly 
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scientific work that has been done in this line by Messrs. 
Bell, Ellis, Sweet, and a great many continental 
phoneticians. If Phonetics are to have a practical 
bearing upon the acquisition of languages, the results of 
the labours of these pioneers must be respected in their 
broad outlines, It is of no use to try to build up new 
structures with materials almost entirely new, Else the 
confusion in spelling and pronunciation which Phonetics 
are intended to remove will only be rendered worse con- 
founded. In this respect the author has not shown 
enough discretion. Had he shown a better grasp of 
general Phonetics as a science, and introduced less new 
material of his own, we should have been much more 
pleased with his book. 

It is rather surprising to find that so much space 
is devoted to show up Pitman’s Phonotype. We were 
under the impression that no one nowadays who had ever 
read a work on scientific Phonetics, looked upon it in a 
serious light. 


A Complete Guide to the Improvement of 
the Memory. By the Rev, J. H. Bacon, 
London: Isaac Pitman. and Sons, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 


This book is re-published by request, having been some 
time out of print. There is no royal road to learning, and 
there is no royal road for those with a bad memory to the 
acquisition of a good memory, but there are many aids 
which a wise man can secure to assist him when he feels 
a deficiency. “This is one. Natural memory is shown to 
be capable of improvement by artificial methods. Any 
system of Mnemonics entails labour in its aye 
With Mr. Bacon’s method this is the case, ut the 
advice he givés is sound, natural, and must prove tho- 
roughly helpful. In its application to the acquisition of 
French and Latin, to which Mr. Bacon devotes some 
thirty pages, and to numbers and dates, teachers will be 
thoroughly interested, and will be amply rewarded by 
putting the method into practice, even though they do 
not apply it to any other part of their work, The book is 
well printed, pleasantly written, and is cheap. 


Longmans’ Junior School Composition, By 
David Salmon. London: Longmans, Green 
and Co, 


This may be considered the complement of Mr. Sal- 
mon’s Junior School Grammar. It is marked by the 
same practical skill in construction and graduation, and 
abundance of exercise. Synthesis and analysis go side 
by side. After simple sentences have been fully treated, 
the various methods of combining two or more sen- 
tences receive attention, and sixteen pages are then 
devoted to the various punctuation marks and exercises 
thereon, Easy narratives for reading. and reproduction, 
skeleton essays, and directions for letter-writing, with a 
dozen pages devoted to common mistakes and the 
method of correcting them, complete the little book of 
ninety-six pages, which cannot fail to be of immense ser- 
vice in affording a series of graduated exercises ,and 
lessons in this important subject of daily instruction. 


The Happy Reader. Part I.: Word Build- 
ing. By E. L. Young. London: Thomas 
Murby, Ludgate Circus Buildings, E.C. 


_ The author intends this book specially for home teach- 
rm and kindergartens, and for a prize for children in 
infant schools. It contains sixty lessons, and pictures in 
black and white on opposite pages. . The lessons consist 
Simply of columns of simple words in capital and small 
letters formed by means of consonants and short vowels 
only. The sounds only of the letters and vowels are sup- 
posed to be taught. No attempt seems to have been 
made to introduce the vowel sounds gradually into the 

sons, for although the first has only the vowel a, the 
second has four, and the next five. The words are made 
% faras is possible into a short story at the foot of the 





page, which story is illustrated by the picture. The 
drawing is often very imperfect, and the figures diffi- 
cult to make out. The ‘ imagination’ will need very much 
‘cultivation’ before the objects are believed to represent 
what is intended. Still, many children may find it an 
attractive play-book, even though it serves indifferently 
the purpose of a first reading book. The binding is in 
stiff boards, and the book is sold at a shilling. 


The Unrivalled Atlas. London and Edinburgh: 
W. and A, K. Johnston. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of a very popular 
work, A work of which 170,000 copies have been sold in 
a short time needs little introduction to teacoers, Suffice 
it. to say that it contains forty full-coloured maps and 
diagrams, in several cases accompanied by descriptlve 
letterpress, and a complete index to every place mentioned 
in the maps. We can hardly imagine a better Atlas for 
pupil teachers or senior scholars at the price. 


The Century Reading Sheets, London: Blackie 
and Son, 


These sheets and their contents are of such a size as to 
be visible without difficulty by the largest of infant classes. 
The reading matter and illustrations are enlarged copies’ 
of the Century Primer, No. I. Except a few words of 
very common occurrence, words with short vowel sounds 
only are used. The illustrations are, with one exception, 
capital. The paper is tough, and the whole get-up of the 
sheets is worthy of commendation. They will be accept- 
able in any school, and especially in those where the pub- 
lishers’ Century Primers are in use, 


Handbook to the Code Examinations. 
Standards VI. and VII. London and Man- 
chester: John Heywood. 


Questions in Composition, Grammar, Geography and 
Mental Arithmetic given by various ins leatn-thomestt- 
out the country make up the bulk of this book. As a 
guide to the method of testing the attainments of the 
children in common use, like the others of the séries it 
will prove very useful to every teacher. 


A Course of Easy Arithmetical Examples 
for Beginners. By J. G. Bradshaw, B.A. 
London: Macmillan and Co, 


This is a collection of easy arithmetical examples com- 
piled expressly for the use of young boys. It is intended 
to cover the whole course usually taught to boys under 
fourteen. 

The peculiar feature of this book is the abundance of 
easy and well-graduated examples. It contains a large 
number of what are known in: National Schools as 
problems. 

The book is admirably printed in a clear type on good 
paper, and well bound. 

he gxamples seem to us judiciously chosen and likely 
to produce good results. Much care and judgment have 
been used in the preparation of the volume: We wish it 
success. The examples have Been used in one of the best 
public schools inthe country for upwards of a year. 
This may ‘account for the remarkable accuracy of the 
answers. It is almost impossible to avoid all mistakes in 
forty pages of answers, Great pains must have been 
bestowed in reducing the number to comparatively few. 


Elements of Synthetic Geometry of the Point, 
Line and Circle in the Plane. By N. F. 
Dupuis, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co, 


The present work, the author tells us, is the attempt in 
teaching Geometry to junior classes in the University 
(of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada) for a series of 
years, It is not an edition of Euclid’s Elements, and has 
nothing in common with Euclid’s work except the subject 
matter. 
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The point, the line and the curve lying in a common 
plane are taken as the geometric elements of Plane 
Geometry. This mode of treatment leads naturally to 
the idea of a figure asalocus. The properties of con- 
sequence and equality are distinguished and applied, and 
also the principle of continuity. 

Throughout the work modern processes and modern 
terminology are freely used. The intention has been to 
furnish the student with that kind of geometric vege os 
which will be of most use to him when he takes up the 
modern works on Analytical Geometry. The book con- 
sists of five parts. Part I. deals with the line, point, two 
lines, angles, three or more lines, triangles, parallels, 
circle ; constructions. Part II. deals with the comparison | 
of lengths, and are as the geometric interpretations of | 
algebraic forms ; constructions. Part III. treats of pro- 
portion amongst line segments, functions of angles and 
their applications in Geometry. Part IV. takes up the | 
subjects of centre of mean position, collinearity and con- | 
currence, inversion pole and polar, radical axis, centre 
and axes of similitude. Part V. proceeds to anharmonic 
division, harmonic ratio, anharmonic properties, polar 
reciprocals and reciprocations, homography and involu- 
tions, ¢ 

There is an excellent index to the articles, which, in a 
new treatment of the subject, often with new terminology, 
is likely to prove very useful. 


Magnetism and Electricity. By Arthur Wm. 
Poyser, M.A. London: Longmans, Green | 
and Co. 


This is one of Longmans’ Elementary Science Manuals. 
It is primarily intended for those who are reading for the 
South Kensington examinations, but contains more than | 
is necessary for the elementary stage. 


| and wel 


The author has treated the subject in an experimental 
manner. Pupils are expected to see the facts and 
phenomena for themselves, and thus deal with the subject 
we are studying at first hand. 


The printing and binding are all that can be desired. 
The illustrations are numerous and excellent. Many, 
it is said, have been specially drawn for this work ; others 
are taken from Gandt’s well-known works, and a few from 
Tyndall’s Lessons in Electricity. We have looked at 
them all, and the impression we receive is that we have 
seen a great many of them before. We have said they 
are excellent, and it is so. But it must also be said that 


| many of them represent apparatus of a much more elabo- 


rate and expensive kind than is necessary to interest and 
instruct the pupils, apparatus much too expensive indeed to 
be likely to come within their reach. 


Full directions are oe for performing experiments in 
all the subjects treated ; and in some cases, not so many as 
one could wish, directions are given for the construction 
of the apparatus itself. This book appears to be honestly 
P Gone, and is likely to become popular. 


Various improvements will doubtless be made in sub- 


| sequent editions. We venture to suggest that a few pages 


should be devoted to the subject of Units. They are dis- 
cussed in different parts of the book, and the information 
conveyed, it may be said, is all that is necessary for the 
elementary stage. That may be true, but so important do 
we consider the subject of Units and their application in 
electricity that it would be worth while giving prominence 
to it, even if the pupil had to come back to it again and 
again before he thoroughly mastered it. We heartily 


| recommend this book. 
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TOWNLEY GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


ADOPTED BY THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


This series of Geographical Readers covers the entire range of the Standards from I. to VII., and meets, in every particular, the latest requirements 


of the Code. 


The various books of which the Series consists have been written by practical men, distinguished among Certificated Teachers by their wide 


experience and high professional reputation. 
In every case, too, the 

suggestions have been received. 
The following distinguishing features are claimed for the Series— 


1.—The ac ef a carefully graded to suit the varying Standards. 
‘ leas, and not merely geographical facts, are presented in a gra hic, attractive, and agreeable form. 
3-—The facts of Geography are unf in a shape calculated to quicken the fntell 


2.—Geographical 


readers 


s before issue have been submitted to several of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, trom whom many valuable 


ligence, and to excite and stimulate the imagination of the 


4—The latest ‘results of Geographical discovery and investigation have been laid under fontribution, and the narratives presented in a 


ular style. 


And last Me the pictures and maps are all appropriate to the text, and have been used by the writers to strengthen the conceiving powers of 
i 


PRICES OF THE SERIES. 


the children. 


STANDARD I., cloth boards, 112 pages... 9d. 
ao IL, ml 128 (,, ow ts. Od. 
IIL, 190 |, is, 3d. 


STANDARD IY., cloth boards, 190 pages is. 3d. 
” ¥., ” 224 yy vt, Ot 
STANDARDS YI. AND YII. PREPARING. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


_ “This is a Series of Readers which wi'l immediately attract the attention of teachers. Each book is suitably adapted to the prescribed standard both 
in subject and in style. The engravings are numerous, and in general admirably selected. | Every teacher should examine this series.’—Schoolmaster. 


_ ‘We have spoken in terms of the warmest commendation of the previous books of this series. Standard V. is even better than its predecessors, and 
is a model of what a really good and useful Reader should be. Its arrangement, matter, type, illustrations, and general get up leave nothing t be 


A SPECIMEN FREE TO TEACHERS. 


desired.’— Teachers’ Aid. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS ON APPLICATION. 





A. G, DAWSON, 14, IVY LANE, § 


\TERNOSTER OW, LONDON, 26 
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TO HEAD MASTERS. 


See that your boys learn ‘ Pitman’s Shorthand.’ 
Of inestimable value to those seeking appointments. 
‘ The best system of shorthand.’—Daily News. 
‘Simple in character and based on scientific principles.'— 


Practical Teacher. 
‘ Beautiful, fascinating, and efficient.'—School Board Chronicle. 


Taught in over 1,000 Schools, meet Institutions, &c. 








Including Rugby, King’s College, ————— &c., &c. 


‘Tue PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER,’ 6d. 1,370,000 COPIES SOLD. 
Descriptive Famphlet and Catalogue post free. 
Specimen Copy of ‘TEACHER’ Free to Head Masters. 
Any further information readily given. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 1, Amen Corner, E.C, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


CITY OF LONDON 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


(Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 5 from Broad Street, 
Liverpool Street, and the Bank.) 


CERTIFICATE, 1889. 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1890. 


PUPIL TEACHERS’ CENTRAL GLASSES. 


Classes resume work after the holidays, on SATURDAY, 
24th August. 


SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES 


Begin third week in-September. 


All the Classes in Science and Art are free to those who 
either are, have been, or will be, Students in the Certificate, 
w= or Pupil Teachers’ Classes, 

Tuition by Correspondence for all Examinations. 

All ppliestionstat to be addressed to PROFESSOR CUSACK, 
the Principal, as above. 


New Edition, Revised, Small 8vo, 136 


THE SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. 


By Dr. MORRISON, M.A., F.R. 
‘This book is very full of a valuable sctection of facts. 9 is an accurate 
and well arranged epitome of general geography.’—Schoolmaster. 
‘A bright feature of the book i is the law introduction of sea trips round the 
Coasts of the British Isles, and railway trips from the chief centres to various 
towns and places of interest. '—Educational Times. 


ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


_,.. New Edition, Revised, 368 pp., 8s. 6d. 
One of the most comprehensive combinations of Geographical know- 
pT, that has fallen into our hands for.some time.’—/rish Teacher's 




















"The, Author says “‘ his aim has been to produce an instructive, interestin 
and readable work.” He has most certainly succeeded,’—/ournal ae 


Education, 
SPECIMENS SENT TO PRINCIPALS BY THE AUTHOR, 32, ABERCROMBY PLACE, 


EDINBURGH, ON RECEIPT OF 8 OR 21. STAMPS" RESPECTIVELY 








MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


Dr. Wm. SMITH’S 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LATIN COURSE. 


*Principia Latina. Part I. Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


gee to Part /. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 
as. 6d. 


*Priucipia Latina, Part If. A First Latin Reading Book. 43s. 6d. 
*Principia Latina. Part EMI, A First Latin Verse Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Principia Latina. Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 


*Prinei Latina, Part ¥. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Transla- 
tion into Prose. 3s. 


=a s Be — tet Latin Book: an Introduction to Principia Latina, 
‘art 





Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Bock: an Introduction to Principia Latina, 
rt 


Students’ Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms. 4s. 6d. 

Mae We we Veasiers to Phwdrus, Cornelius Nepos, and Cwsar’s 
Gallic 

A Child's First ‘as Book, Com omeene a! a + J prams of Nouns, 
Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Verbs. D. Hat. A New 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 16mo0. 28. 


Tacitus, Germania, Agricola, and First Book of the Annals. With 
Notes. 12amo. ya . 


GREEK COURSE. 


“Initia Greea, Part I. G r, Delectus, Exercises and Vocabu- 
laries. 3s. 6d. 


aay * | to Part /. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 
as. 6d. 





*Initia Greeca, Part I, A Greek Reading Book. 3s. 6d. 
*Initia Greea. Part TMI, Prose Composition. 3s. 6d. 
Students’ Greek Grammar. For the Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower Forms, 4s. 6d. 
Greek Accidence. 2s. 6d. 

Plato. Selections, With Notes. 3. 6d. 


ENGLISH COURSE. 


*English Grammar. With Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
*Primary English Grammar. With Exercises and Questions. 1. 


Prima History of Britain, <A New and thoroughly revised 
Edition. With Coloured Map. (430 pp.) 23. 6d. 


Modern Geography. 5s. 
Smaller Modern Geography. 2s. 6d. 
English Composition. With Illustrations and Exercises. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


*French Princ Part I, Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, -Voca- 
bularies, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 


“ones to Part |. Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. 

*French Sr paipie. Part If, A French Reading Book: with Ety- 
mological Dictionary, 4s. 6d. 

*French Principia. Part HI, Prose Composition, 4s. 6d. 

a French Grammar. With an Introduction by M. Lirrrt. 


Smaller French Grammar, 35.64. . 


GERMAN COURSE. 


“Cormeen, Princi Part {. Grammar, Caipetes, Exercises, 
ocabalaries, a Materials for Conversation. 38. 6d 


“Gorman Principia. Part I, A German Reading Book: with a 
i ary. ne. . 
Practical German Grammar, For Advanced Students, 4s. 6d. 


LATIN COURSE. 


*Ktalian a Cee Part I, Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Voca- 
*Italian Principia. Part Hi, An Italian Reading Book. 4s. 6d. 


*»* DETAILED CATALOGUE SENT GRATIS BY POST ON 
APPLICATION. 








° Keys to these Works supplied to authenticated teachers on 
written application. 


JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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W. H. HARLING HAS REMOVED 
FROM 40, HATTON GARDEN, 


TO 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
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Examiner to the of ’ 

LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria &. 
Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free. | 


_ “QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAM.’ 


Candidates thoroughly Trained by Correspondence. No Fee 
unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass, 
and bright ones pushed into First Class.—. envelope 
for particulars, list of successes, &c, 


GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 





N.B.—This being the eighth year of coach, with increasing success each 
year, there is little fear of failure. - 


SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS. 
Why fail? Course in fourteen weeks. ‘Just to the 


int.’ Poseposte free. 
Address—* TUTOR,’ KIDSGR , STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, : 


And all Drawing Materials suitable for 
TECHNICAL and ART STUDENTS. 
pilatchinath i Empty, 
3/- to 7/- 
Fitted, 
B/- to 42/- 








JAPANNED TIN BOXES OF MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
Lever BAR ACTION AND DIVISIONS FOR EACH COLOUR, 


N. B.—By means of the Patent Lever Bar spring action, 
pan or ee ee ee ms 
out and replaced at will. 


UBERAL LIBERAL 


SCHOOLS. | sent Post Free on application to | QUANTITIES, 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON—Great New St., Fleet St.. E.C. 
































Forty Years Practical Maker of Drawing Instruments, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
Post Sve, Strongly bound. Price 73. 
GAH YZ’ ss 


‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM’ 
With the English j Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge, 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
Now ready. Price Sixpenee, 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A, 
Wesleyan- Methodist Educational Policy, 


By JAS. A. NEWBOLD, B.A. 
Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London & Manchester, 


Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Pupils may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., an 
Musical Examinations. 
Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
Gay only, if desired, d jul P 
ipture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Sub —— Shorthand, Book-keeping,-&c., from 10s. per quarter, 
e draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Arm 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and. Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
ries,’ 
Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 
Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 


47th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
USED IN THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


WIGHTMAN’S 
TABLE Book 


NEW EDITION. 


ENLARGED T0 
CROWN 16mo. 


40 pages. 
Mamta te 


MAY BE HAD OF 


Simpxin Marswatt & Co.; Kent & Co; 
Hamiutton Apams & Co.; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS 


WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, 
WESTMINSTER, 
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JOHN HEYWOOD 


Begs to announce to his numerous customers that to meet 

the increasing demand for his Educational Publications and 

Apparatus, he has been compelled to open a New and Enlarged 

Show Room on the First Floor of his present premises. This 

will form the most complete and largest Educational Show 
Room in the Kingdom. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, 


Publisher, Printer, Bookbinder, School Furniture Manufacturer, &c., 


DEANSGATE & RIDGEFIELD, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


SFr. BEA CH’S 


DAILY WORKING AND EXAMINATION CARDS 


(ARITHMETIC). 





I. inclusive, and a packet of ‘Long Tots.’ 
Standards II., III., & IV., coitain Forty Cards each ; V., VI., and VII., Thirty-two Cards each; and the ‘Long 
Tots’ Forty Cards. 

The first two packets provide on each Card both ‘ Daily Working Exercises’ and an ‘Examination Test,’ and 


og four packets there is a further Test especially suited to Girls. There are thus 590 separate groups of 
xercises, 


Two copies of the answers are enclosed in each packet. 


The ‘DAILY WORKING EXERCISES’ 


I, Comprise all the Syllabus properly detailed and graduated. 
Il, Link together the work of the different Standards, the various Rules and Problems being so gradually 
introduced and of such a nature as easily to lead up to the higher rules. ki 
II. Cover, Card by Card, a week’s wort, furnishing typical sums. Head Teacher is thus much relieved, 
and the Assistant sctlde om taeda ;—and 7 ; 


IV. Afford continuous practice from commencing immédiately after the Scholar's promotion’ to a 
higher Standard. es 


The ‘EXAMINATION TESTS’ a 
1. Are compiled from an exhaustive and critical analysis of many hundred Departmental Tests. 
Il. Touch every required detail and run in the official groove. 
Ill, Give due prominence and Ppoence to the fasling points. 
IV. Are properly and systematically varied ;—and 
V. Furnish separate exercises for Boys and Girls. 

The LONG TOTS’ are similar to, but easier than those used in the Civil Service Examinations, and are 
intended to be used in Standards IV. to VII. throughout the year ; a race course for a 
match st time, in accordance with the Code . ALWAYS 
require Scholars of the Fourth Standard and -to add columns and 
pence, in a specified ’ 

@ By working on the plan of these Cards, cent. cent. has been for 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


The Series consists of packets for Standards II. to VI 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Clerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Clerks, 15—17; Excise Assistants, 19—22; Customs, 
19—25; Telegraphists, Engineer Students, &c. 
Rapid Postal preparation of country students on a thoroughly 
individual system by J. KEEFE, F.R.G.S., Fellow and 
Examiner to the iety of Science (London), &c. 


LIVERPOOL.—22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 
Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free. 


_ “QUEEN'S SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


Candidates thoroughly Trained by Correspondence. No Fee 
unless successful first time. Backward students made to pass, 
and bright ones pushed into First Class,—Addressed envelope 
for particulars, list of successes, &c, 

GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 


N.B.—T his being the eighth year of coach, with increasing success each 
year, there is little fear of failure. 


SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS. 
Why fail? Course in fourteen weeks. ‘Just to the 
Point.’ Prospectus free. 

Address—* TUTOR, KIDSGROVE, STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
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JAPANNED TIN BOXES OF MOIST WATER COLOURS. 
Lever BAR ACTION AND DIVISIONS FOR EACH COLOUR. 


N. B.—By means of the Patent Lever Bar spring action, any 
pan or half-pan of colour can be instantaneously 
taken out and replaced at will, 

















LIBERAL ai LIBERAL 
TERMS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TERMS FOR 
SCHOOLS. | sent Post Free on application to | QUANTITIES. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, | 
LONDON—Great New St., Fleet St.. E.C. 
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REMOVAL. 


W. H. HARLING HAS REMOVED 


FROM 40, HATTON GARDEN, 


TO 
47, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 
‘atentee of New Cone Fitting Instruments, 
Forty Years Practical Maker of Drawing Instruments. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


Post Svo. Strongly bound. Price 75. 
CSoAREY’S 
‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge. 














London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
Now ready. Price Sixpence, 


THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A., 


AND 


Wesleyan-Methodist Educational Policy. 


By JAS. A. NEWBOLD, B.A. 


Published by JOHN HEYWOOD, London & Manchester. 


Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


Purits may now be entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years) 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., and 
Musical Examinations. 

Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for Mathematics only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping,- &c., from 10s. per quarter. 

We draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 

Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 


47th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
USED IN THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


WIGHTMAN’S 


ARITHMETICGAL 


TABLE BOOK 


NEW EDITION. 


ENLARGED TO 
CROWN 16mo. 


40 pages. 


Many Million copies of this 
valeable little work have 


been sold. 
MAY BE HAD OF 


SimpKIN Marsuatt & Co.; Kent & Co.; 
Hamitton Apams & Co.; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS 


WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, Regency Street, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
























REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER, 
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JOHN HEYWOOD 


Begs to announce to his’ numerous customers that to meet 

the increasing demand for his Educational Publications and 

Apparatus, he has been compelled to open a New and Enlarged 

Show Room on the First Floor of his present premises. This 

will form the most complete and largest Educational Show 
Room in the Kingdom. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, 


Publisher, Printer, Bookbinder, School Furniture Manufacturer, &c., 


DEANSGATE & RIDGEFIELD, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. 


DEH. BEA CH’S 


DAILY WORKING AND EXAMINATION CARDS 


(ARITHMETIC). 





The Series consists of packets for Standards II. to VII. inclusive, and a packet of ‘Long Tots.’ 
Standards II., III., & IV., contain Forty Cards each ; V., VI., and VII., Thirty-two Cards each; and the ‘Long 
Tots’ Forty Cards. 
The first two packets provide on each Card both ‘ Daily Working Exercises’ and an ‘Examination Test,’ and 
eee ny four packets there is a further Test especially suited to Girls. There are thus 580 separate groups of 
xercises, 
Two copies of the answers are enclosed in each packet. 


‘DAILY WORKING EXERCISES’ 


I. Comprise all the Syllabus properly detailed and graduated. 
II. Link together the work of the different Standards, the various Rules and Problems being so gradually 
introduced and of such a nature as easily to lead up to the higher rules. 
III. Cover, Card by Card, a week’s work, furnishing typical sums. The Head Teacher is thus much relieved, 
and the Assistant considerably helped ;—and 
IV. Afford continuous practice from Cards, commencing even immediately after the Scholar’s promotion to a 
higher Standard. 


‘EXAMINATION TESTS’ 


I. Are compiled from an exhaustive and critical analysis of many hundred Departmental Tests. 
II. Touch every required detail and run in the official groove. 
III, Give due prominence and papers to the failing points. 
IV. Are properly and systematically varied ;—and 
V. Furnish separate exercises for Boys and Girls. 
The ‘LONG TOTS’ are similar to, but easier than those used in the Civil Service Examinations, and are 
intended to be used in Standards IV. to VII. throughout the year; they provide a race course for a 
match against time, in accordance with the Code Regulation. ‘Zhe Jnspector should ALWAYS 


require the Scholars of the Fourth Standard and upwards to add columns of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, in a specified time. 


@@ By working on the plan of these Cards, nearly cent. per cent. has been obtained for sixteen years. 
LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL WALL 


MAPS. Political, Classical, Physical, Scriptural, 
Test, 96 in all. Accurate, beautifully printed in 
colours, Each Map accompanied by a Hand- 
book, 


Largest Sale in the World. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 39 Sheets. 
Constructed with the greatest possible care, and 
beautifully printed in colours. Each Sheet ac- 
companied by a Handbook. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S NATURAL HIS- 
TORY PLATES. 66 in all, Drawn, where 
possible, from Nature, and beautifully printed in 
colours, with descriptive letterpress on each. 
Recognized as the most perfect Series ever pro- 
duced in this or any other country. 


Order ‘W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S,’ and quote 
the name in full. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S TYPES OF NATIONS, 
7 in all. Carefully drawn, and beautifully 
printed in colours, 


Order ‘ W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S,’ and quote 
the name in full. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES, 


38 in all, Accurate and perfect in all respects, 
W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL GLOBES. 


Terrestrial and Celestial. 6 sizex Modern, 


beautifully coloured and finished. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S PENNY MAPS. 
196 in all. Have an Immense Sale in this 
Country and the Colonies, 


Ww. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S THREEPENNY 
GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOKS. | 29 in all. 
Accurate, carefully printed. The cheapest thing 
in Geographies. 


— 


Complete Catalogue posted free to 
any address. 


W. & ALK. JOHNSTON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, 
Rancational and General Publishers, 


EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, 


BpDIiNnBuoRGH, 


AND 


5, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, 


LONDON, E.C. 








AWARD +i HIGHEST MERIT 
Melbourae Centennial Exhibition. 


THE GRANVILLE READING BOOKS. 
Adopted by the LONDON and other School Boards. 


A new Illustrated Series of READING BOOKS, designed to meet the 
latest requirements of the New Code in all Schools. 


They are carefully graduated, interestingly written, well illustrated, 


strongly bound, and form one of the Cheapest Series of Readers 
yet published. 

s. d. 

Primer, cloth, illustrated, 32 pages °o 2 

Infant Reader, Ee Ge » o 4 

Standard 1. oe = a o 6 

| % 144» o 8 

Iif. pn ae 208 ,, © 19 

IV. pe se 240 ,, 10 

Vv. a 336 » : 3 

VI. ne 382 1 6 


Nore.—Standard VI. contains extracts hom ‘Shakespeare, Mitton, and 
other standard Authors, suitable to the latest requirements of the E ducation 
Code. 


THE GRANVILLE ILLUSTRATED READING SHEETS. 


Size, 20 in. by 30 in. Corresponding to ‘GRANVILLE Prime.’ 
_Prices o on } application. 


THE GRANVILLE HISTORY READERS, 


Edited by T. J. LIVESEY. aé 
Primer of English History. Part I. ° — «a © 
Ditto, Part Il. .. - 0 
No. I. Stories from English. History. Adapted to Standard III. .... © 
No. II. History of England, from the Romans to the Wars of the 
oses. Prose and Verse. Adapted to Standard IV. —s & 8 
No. III. History of England, from the Wars of the Roses to the 
Present Da Prose and Verse. Adapted to Standard V... 1 6 
No. IV. Notable y ey in England’s History. 
the best writers. Adz apted to Standards VI. and VII. m & y 
Each of the above is well Illustrated. 


THE GRANVILLE POETRY BOOKS. 
THE SENIOR POETICAL READER. 


Suitable for the new subject, ‘ ENGLISH.’ 


aoth Edition, price 1s, This book has been adopted by the London and 
several other School Boards. 


POETICAL RECITATIONS FOR THE STANDARDS. . 


2 
3 
10 


Selections from 





19 Poems, 16 poem, ou ne tee oe o 1 


No. 1 for Standards I. and II. I 
1” 2 ” Ill. 14 -~ & & -w mo ao o 1 
0 3 os ” 35 oe @ e a ae ae wae ee 
ww 4» ” » 42 ww ee eco cco tes @ SD 
» Sm » VIL& vil 7 ae © 3 
The Poems are from Standard Authors, The Marginal ‘Notes a are very 


full, and | short Biographical Sketches of the Authors are given. 


THE GRANVILLE MUSIC SHEETS. 


For Stanpvarops I. to IV. 


Set of 8 Sheets, al in. by 31 in., on ‘Boards. 10s. net per Set. 


THE NEW GRANVILLE STANDARD COPY BOOKS. 
TWOPENCE EACH, 18s. PER GROSS NET. 
TWELVE BOOKS. TWO FOR EACH STANDARD. 
Specimen pages on application. 

A THOROUGHLY GOOD SET OF WRITING BOOKS. 

Also a CHEAPER EDITION. Twelve Books. 1d. each. 


THE SHAKESPEARE READER. —~— 


RICHARD II. Illustrated and very fully annotated. Strongly bound 
in limp cloth. Cloth, 1s. 

















"Approved by the Science and Art Department. 
London School Board. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR SCIENCE AND ART 
STUDENTS. 


A Course of Lessons on 
The Construction of Plane Figures and Scales, Pattern Drawing, Geo- 
metrical Tracery and Elementa t_. Geometry. To which is added a 
section on the OrTHOGRAPHIC oyecTiONn of Points, Lines, Planes, and 
Objects of Simple Form, followed i by Lessons on Grapuic ARITHMETIC. 
By Joun Carrot, Art Master, Hammersmith Training College. Tenth 
Edition. Strongly bound in cloth, ts. . 6d. 


Adopted by the 


London: BURNS & OA’ TES, Limited, 
MANSIONS, ORCHARD ST., W., 
and 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.0.' 



































































BACON’S EXCELSIOR 


MEMORY MAPS. 
WHOLLY UNIQUE AND UNRIVALLED. 


60 Maps now ready, 6 by 8 inches, on Cards, \d. each. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Coastlines and Rivers printed in blue.—Mountains and names printed in black.—All 
Oceans, Seas, and Lakes in blue.—The land, being white, stands out distinctly.—Remarkably 
bold and clear in every feature.—Degree lines mostly parallel with border lines.—Distances 
between degree lines marked in inches.—Lettering of a character easily imitated. 

INCOMPARABLY THE BEST. 


AFRICA. DEVONSHIRE, MEDITERRANEAN, SOMERSET, 
AMERICA, N. | DuRHAM. MeRSEY BASIN, SPAIN, 

AMERICA, 8. ENGLAND (Geographical | MippLEsEx,. St. LAWRENCE Basin, 
ASIA. | ENGLAND. Definitions),| New ZEALAND. SURREY, 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, ENGLISH CHANNEL. NILE BASIN, , SussEX. 
AUSTRALASIA. EUROPE, Norway & SWEDEN, THAMES BasiIN. 
AUSTRALIA, FRANCE, Nortu Ska, TRENT BASIN, 
BALTIc SEA. GERMANY. | NORTHUMBERLAND. TURKEY IN Europe, 
BritisH ISLes. | (GLOUCESTERSHIRE, s OCEANIA, TURKEY IN ASIA, 
CANAAN & PALESTINE. Hottanp & BELGIUM, OvusE BAsIN, UNITED STATES. 
CANADA. INDIA, PaciFic OCEAN, WALEs. 

Capr Corony, INDIAN OCEAN, RHINE BASIN, WARWICKSHIRE. 
CHINESE EMPIRE. IRELAND, Russia, West INDIEs, 
Criype BAsIN. IRisH SEA, SEVERN Basin, Worxtp, Mercator, 
DANUBE BASIN, ITALY. SCOTLAND, YORKSHIRE, 
DERBYSHIRE. LAN( ASHIRE, 


EXCELSIOR PUPIL TEACHER'S ATLAS, First Year, containing Maps of British Isles, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, and Canada, also Memory Maps of (he same, and of New 
Zealand, Wales, Thames Basin, and Ouse Basin, In wrapper, 6d. 

EXCELSIOR PUPIL TEACHER’S ATLAS, Second Year, containing Maps of Europe, 


Central Europe, and India, and Memory Mi 






of Europe, France, Spain, Italy, Rhine, Rhone, 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Ho . ayit Me!lgium, India, Mediterranean, and North 


~ 


aAgAU st +} 


pimmenisentioneeett ae 2 sas : 

EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS.—KingrfeHous success.—Absolutely without 
a rival.—_No attempt to combine the cOmmercial with the school map.—No 
details beyond those of educational requirements.—Names printed in black, 
very large and clear.—Town spots in red, and very conspicuous.—Outline and 
rivers in blue, and very bold.—Hills in light brown, prominent and distinct. 
—Railways in red (trunk lines only).—The various feature thus strongly 
contrasting produce a clearness wholly unparalleled._32 maps now ready.— 
16 lettered and 16 test.—Size 4 by 5 feet, price 13s. each. 


Sea. In wrapper, 6d. 


Excelsior Wall Maps.—Absolutely without a rival. 32 ready, 4 by 5 feet, 13s. each. 
Excelsior Memory Maps. Outline and sea in blue, contrasting strongly with the land 
(white). 60 ready. jd. each. 
Excelsior 6d. & 1s. Atlases. Unequalled for educational purposes. Few names and large print. 
Excelsior Relief Maps. Unique aud unrivalled. Large size, 18s. each; small, 1s. 6d. 
Picturesque Geography. 12 beautiful pictures in oil-colours, 14 by 20 in., 6s. a set; 
millboards varnished, 16s. , 
Picture Lessons in Natural History: 44 pictures, with description attached, 28 in. 
square, on rollers, 3s. each. 
Excelsior Astronomical Diagrams. Seasons, Day and Night, Phases of the Moon, 
Solar System. Each 20 by 30 in., on rollers, varnished, 2s. 6d. each. 


G. W. BACON & CO., EpvcarionaL Pustisners, 127 Stranp, Lonpon. [SEE OVER. 












BACONS EXCELSIOR MEMORY 
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Loudon: GW. Bacon & C°, 127 Strand. 
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INCOMPARABLY THE BEST---SEE ANNOUNCEMENT OF PIJPIL-TEACHERS’ ATLASES, &c., ON OTHER SIDE. 














